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Notes. 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE CENCI 
The note which appeared in these columns a 
few ago on this subject was necessarily 
brief, as its only purport was to call attention to 
the latest Italian publications on the history of 


FAMILY. 


veeks 


the Cenci. Since then it has occurred to me 
that some notes on the Cenci family, their 
trial and execution, may be interesting to 


those who are not likely to see the books re- 
ferred to, as the accounts till now accessible to 
English readers are most grossly incorrect. It 
appears that a MS. extant in the Minerva Library 
at Rome is the foundation of a notice in the 
Quarterly Review, in an article “ Italian Tours,” 
published in April, The story, as related 
there, is a tissue of atements, the guilt of 
Beatrice being the solitary fragment of truth to be 
found in it, But worse still, in Hare’s Walks in 
Rome—a book in the hands of every traveller in 
Italy—the account of the tragedy is taken from 
Ademollo, who assumes the innocence of Beatrice. 
To tell the y correctly, according to lately dis- 
covered* do ». shall be the 


1858. 


miusst 


story 


umentary eviden aim 
of this paper ; and some of the MSS., though not 
trustworthy in facts, will help in details. These 


different MS. versions of the story seem to have 


D’Albono’s volume on the Cenci is not out of print, 
and is published by Nobile, Naples. 


been founded on one common original, with varia- 
tions and glosses by other hands. But they are 
valuable as traditionary accounts of the family, &e., 
and certainly some of the touches in them could 
only have been given by an eye-witness, who 
might be ignorant of the events that preceded the 
trial, though he had seen the execution, and was 
familiar with the features and — al appearance 
of many of the actors in the sad drama. 

The subject falls naturally under five heads 
the family of Count Cenci ; the murder; the trial 
the execution ; the survivors. 


THE FAMILY OF CENCI. 

Francesco Cenci, Magnifico Romano, was born, 
as he deposes himself, Nov. 11, 1549, and succeeded 
at thirteen to the wealth amassed by his father, 
who was clerk and treasurer of the Camera Apo- 
stolica. An idea of his fortune may be gained from 
the fact that for composition for his father’s 
frauds he paid 58,000 scudi, and for fines imposed 
on himself for various crimes 125,000sc. His 
appearance is described thus in a MS.: “Short, 
well made, large expressive eyes, but the upper 
eyelid drooping a little, a large prominent nose, 
thin lips, and a charming smile.” 

Though stained with nameless crimes, and 
knowing no bounds to his passions, he cannot 
have been the bold infidel ordinary accounts have 
made him. In his will, dated Nov. 22, 1586, 
after directing that his body shall be laid in the 
little church of 8. Tommaso, which he had rebuilt, 
he provides an endowment for a chaplain, and 
leaves several bequests to hospitals and for the 
dower of poor girls. He was notoriously grasping 
—his step-daughters speak of his notoria tenacita 
—and of a most restless disposition. Bernardo, 
his son, describes his father as continually changing 
house, as he took a fresh fancy into his head. 

He married at fourteen Ersilia Santa Croce, of 
the great Roman family of that name. She died 
in April, 1584, leaving him seven surviving 
children ; and though the first years of their mar- 
ried life, owing perhaps to a lawsuit about her 
dowry, do not seem to have been happy, as his 
first will, in 1567, attests, yet there is not the 
slightest evidence that he Pp pisoned her, according 
to the common story, to marry Lucrezia Petroni. 
On the contrary, he remained a widower nine 
years, not remarrying till Novy. 9, 1593. 


Between 1567 and 1573 he was, from time to 
time, under surveillance in his own house, or in 
prison for assaults; and Sept. 14, 1572, was 


for months. 1591 
in prison, and on 

His evidence is given in 
rtolotti. From it we learn 
the reason of his former imprisonments ; his age ; 
date of marriage ; that during the sedia vacante 
all men used to go about armed ; that he suffered 


banished from Rome 
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Dogana, in Casa Patrizi; that he dealt ready 
blows on the slightest provocation, &c.; with 
much other unmentionable matter. At first he 
denied his crimes; but later he sent a memorial 
to the Pope practically admitting his guilt, and 
requesting to treat with his Holiness through 
friends and relations. Accordingly, on June 12, 
1594, a penalty of 150,000 se, was inflicted, which 
was afterwards reduced to 100,000, of which half 
was paid in August and the rest in instalments 
the same year. To effect this he had to contract 
large loans, some of which were not repaid at his 
death, but which seem to have been satisfied out 
of the property then confiscated. After 1594 no 
further proceedings against him have been found. 

His possessions comprised some places interest- 
ing to the traveller in Italy : Torre Nuova, with 
its pines and vast farm buildings, so well known 
to the hunting man at Rome ; the Castle of Nemi, 
now the property of the Orsini, which still guards 
its lake, lying like a mirror below, over which still 
earlier a temple of Diana kept watch, whose priest 
none could be, according to old legend, unless he 
had killed his predecessor ; the Castle of Falcog- 
nano, and the farms of Testa di Lepre and Castel 
Campanile, in the Roman Campagna. Besides 
these he held the Castle of Assergio and other 
estates in the Abruzzi, and the two Palazzi Cenci 
in Rome—one at the Ghetto, the other in the 
Piazza San Eustachio. 

Of Lucrezia, his second wife, there is little to be 
said. She was the widow of a Velli, with three 
daughters. MSS. describe her as about forty-four, 
short, with dark eyes, a fresh pink and white 
complexion, very stout, with auburn hair, but 
little of it. 

Giacomo, the eldest son, and accomplice with 
Beatrice and Lucretia in the murder, was already 
out of favour with his father in 1586. Count 
Cenci, in his will made at that date, precluded him 
from any share in the estate beyond his leggitima, 
except 100 scudi, “and this for just and reasonable 
cause.” 

He had married Lodovica Velli without his 
father’s consent, but documents show still worse 
was behind. A paper exists, signed by him, in 
which he promises to repay money unduly appro- 
priated ; among other items, a month’s pay for his 
sisters in the convent of Monte Citorio, which he 
had kept back, and thirty scudi to replace tapestries 
which he had stolen from the guardarobha to which 
only his father and he had access. In 1594 Count 
Cenci threw him into prison for a supposed 
scheme of parricide, which however was trumped 
up by a servant whom he had chastised. His dis- 
position, however, remained unchanged, and in 
his last moments he confessed to another fraud on 
his father—a bill forged for 13,000 se. 


from rogna, known in Italy as well as Scotland | 
that he lived at the Ripetta, and then at the | 


Beatrice, the younger daughter, was baptized on 
Feb. 12, 1577 (this register was only discovered 
early last year), and was consequently past 
| twenty-one at the time of the murder. MSS, 
describe her thus, in general agreement with each 
other :— 

“Elle était petite, avait un joli embonpoint, et des 
fossettes au milieu des joues, de fagon que morte et 
couronnée de fleurs on eut dit méme qu'elle riait. Elle 
avait la bouche petite, les cheveux vlonds et naturelle. 
ment bouclés.” 

Another MS. :— 

“ Erano icapelli del puro color d’ oro, piutosto corti 
che lunghi, ma cosi naturalmente inanellati, che compa- 
rivano fatti ad arte.” 

From a professed acquaintance with her the first 
writer says (transl.):— 

“Elle avait surtout une gaité, une candeur, et un 
esprit comique, que je n’ai jamais vu qu’a elle.’ 

The traditions of her beauty are incidentally 
confirmed by an answer of one of the assassins on 
his trial. Asked whether he knew Beatrice, he 
said “ Yes”; asked under what circumstances, he 
replied, “ Havendo grande desiderio di guardare 
la sua bellezza.” Beatrice kept house for her 
family, and accounts still exist showing the sums 
| paid to her monthly, which were large. Her love 
| story with Monsignor Guerra will be proved to be 
| a fiction ; but though she had a dowry of 20,000 se, 
| she remained unmarried. Her father kept her in 
| a kind of imprisonment at Petrella. “Come car- 
cerata e sotto chiave,” she says in her deposition; 
but her young brothers Bernardo and Paolo were 
treated much in the same way. Bernardo, when 
asked on trial why they had left Petrella about 
six weeks before the murder, says, “ My father 
| kept us shut up in the Rocca, and would not let 
us go out.” For this severe treatment of Beatrice 
we shall perhaps later find a reason, 

Bernardo, the last of those implicated in the 
tragedy, though apparently innocent, was the 
youngest but one of the sons, and was bom 
August 16, 1580, In figure, face, and hair he 
bore a marked resemblance to his sister. His 
advocate Farinacci made him out to be only six- 
teen, and imbecile, but there appears no more 
foundation for the latter statement than for the 
former. 

The other children were Antonina, the elder 
daughter, Rocco, Cristoforo,and Paolo, the youngest 
son, all of whom but Antonina died before the 
trial. 

Antonina is commonly said to have presented 
a memorial to the Pope detailing her father’s 
cruelties, which the Pope answered by marrying 
her to Carlo Gabrielli, of Gubbio. Still more, I 
find in one MS., which has the correct date of the 
marriage and the real name of the husband, 
Luzio Savelli, Baron of Riquano, the specific state- 
ment that the Pope committed the matter to Car 
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dinal Rusticucci, Vicar of Rome. The cardinal | was apparently not implicated in it. All the sons 


then sent for Count Cenci, obliged him to sign the 
marriage contract, while in the mean time Antonina 
was fetched, and married then and there in the 
cardinal’s chapel. 


Unfortunately for the truth of 


this story, a steward’s account is extant, in which | 


the count is charged for carriages for an excursion 


eave to the child of Luzio Savelli. Certainly 
it sometimes happens that “ trifles light as air are 
confirmation strong.” Who would have thought 
that the entry of the hire of carriages on an ex- 
cursion, and the gift of two dolls to a child, would, 
after 270 years, clear the dark memory of Count 
Cenci from a false accusation? Yet these trifling 
entries prove that the engagement was entered 
into with the father’s consent, and that Antonina 
was on a visit 
months before her marriage. 
died shortly before the execution of her family in 
1599. 

Rocco and Cristoforo were two maureis sujets. 
The latter was killed in a_ brawl 
woman, in 1598, on the little island of S. Bar- 
tolomeo. His murderer was banished: but before 
the sentence was carried out Giacomo and Ber- 
nardo forgave him their brother's death. Accord- 
ingly, in the same year, his mother petitioned the 
Pope to allow her son to return to Rome, next 
yéar being the Jubilee. This document, found by 
Bertolotti, gives a strange insight into the life of 
the period. She begs for her son’s return, as she 
is old and infirm ; besides, “ he is ready to marry a 
tall and handsome girl (xitella vistosa e grande), 
whose father is bankrupt, and mother in bad 
health, and whose virtue will otherwise be in 
danger, as she is twenty years old.” 


about a 


Rocco was killed in 1595 by an Orsini; but in 
1594 he had been implicated with Monsignor 
Guerra, a first cousin of his father, in a robbery of 
silk hangings, linen, tapestry, and a silver basin 
from Count Cenci’s house. The depositions given 
by the Fiscale are published by Bertolotti. Cer- 
tainly the Cenci family washed their dirty linen 
in public. 
gave evidence. The words of Beatrice are in- 
teresting, and not very lover-like :— 

“TI think that M. Guerra helped Rocco to take and 
carry away the articles in question, because Rocco alone 
could not carry them away; still more, I say that I 
think the aforesaid M. Guerra was the contriver of the 
whole affuir, and I say so believing it to be the truth.” 
The unfortunate Count Cenci has even been 
charged with the death of Rocco: but from the 
notes of the inquiry, published by Bertolotti, it is 
quite evident the murder was the result of an old 
quarrel, 

The last of the family was Paolo, a weakly boy, 


Paolo, Antonina, and Beatrice Cenci | 


had been in debt, whether owing to their scanty 
allowance or to their own extravagance it is im- 
possible to determine. Rocco sends a petition 
from Padua, which town MSS. have changed into 


Salamanca, alleging that he is utterly destitute— 


| a statement which seems confirmed by other evi- 
to Riquano two months before the marriage, and | 
forty baiocchi are put down for the dolls Antonina | 


dence ; and we find that in 1595 the Pope, taking 
the matter into his own hands, really ordered some 
rents belonging to the father to be applied to the 
maintenance of the sons. The dissensions and 
misery of the family life are sketched by Bernardo, 
who says in his deposition, “ My father and my 
brothers Giacomo and Cristoforo never spoke.” 
Add to this the tyranny exercised by Count Cenci 
over the younger sons and Beatrice, and the for- 


gery already committed by Giacomo, which perhaps 


to her future husband’s family two | 
She appears to have | 


threatened detection, and we see that things were 
ripening for the parricide. K. H. B. 
(To be continued.) 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 

This is a subject which has been well nigh 
exhausted, but towards the illustration of which 
there is always some trifle presenting itself to be 
added to the already huge collection. From the 
time when branches of vervain, with fruit, honey, 
and good wishes, were acceptable gifts among the 
classical people of old, to the period when the 
custom became an imposition—a tax which the 
people paid to superiors,—there was no very great 
interval. Some circumstances connected with the 
custom are noteworthy. It is difficult, for instance, 
to discover how the yearly flinging of little pieces 
of money into Curtius’s lake could be a testimony 
on the part of the citizens of their good wishes for 
the long life and prosperity of Augustus. Of the 
new year’s gifts contributed to this emperor by the 
chief citizens, it cannot be said that he made un- 
praiseworthy use. It is asserted that of money Au- 
gustus never put into his own purse, for his private 
use, more than a penny of the sum presented by 
each donor. With the rest he substituted gods of 
gold for those of wood, and set up divine figures 
in villages which had been lacking such protection 
and symbols. Perhaps the most welcome tribute 


| Augustus ever received was the heap of gold which 


was placed at his feet by universal Rome for the 
rebuilding of his Palatine House, which fire had 
destroyed. Augustus knew how to accept with 
dignity. 

On the other hand, Caligula had no such know- 
ledge. He was at once a mean and truculent 
beggar. On the birth of his daughter he declared 


| that he should be ruined by family expenses ; and 


that as to maintaining the grace and glory of the 
imperial condition, it was out of the question, 
unless pecuniary aid was afforded. The imperial 


who died about ten weeks after the murder, and hint was so very broad, that the weight and value 
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of the popular “ benevolence” were in due propor- 
tion, for this tender creature would have been as 
a beast of prey to the citizens of rank if they had 
been incapable of comprehending the imperial sug- 
gestion. Caligula never forgot to make a very 
significant one towards the close of the old year, 
namely, that he should be prepared to receive all 
gifts from his loyal people at the opening of the 
new year. It must have been a strange sight to 
see this greedy tyrant stationed under the entrance 
to his palace, ready to receive the gifts of every 
imaginable sort which were brought by his lieges 
with full hands and full laps. Caligula had a sen- 
sual delight in walking over gold with his bare 
feet, or in rolling himself among the glittering 
heaps. He gave nothing in return for the dona- 
tions he received ; indeed, the custom of making 
them was one of which he had ordered the restora- 
tion. Tiberius had abolished this new year’s 
usage, on the ground that some substantial 
acknowledgment was due to the givers, and that 
he really could not afford to pay it. 

In the most splendid and abominable of the 
days of the French monarchy, the Gallic Tiberius, 
Louis XIV., was lavish with his presents, to make 
which, indeed, he had but to dip into the people’s 
pockets. In 1672 he delighted that queen of 
"rench husseydom, Madame de Montespan, with 
a new year’s gift which disgusted the whole nation. 
It consisted of two covered goblets and a salver of 
embossed gold, profusely ornamented with emeralds 
and diamonds. The value was ten thousand 
crowns. To the same woman, or rather as flattery 
to the king, Madame de Maintenon in 1670 
gave, as a new year’s gift to their illegitimate son, 
the Duc de Maine, a quarto volume printed in 
gold letters. The cover was inlaid with emeralds, 
and the lettering on the back stated that the 
book contained the various works of an author 
seven years of age—“(Euvres diverses d’un auteur 
de sept ans”: the author was the little duke him- 
self. The Courrier de Europe says that the most 
exquisite and most admired gift ever made at 
Versailles was that of Madame de Thianges to the 
above Duc de Maine, in 1685, and which is thus 
described :— 

“C’était une chambre mesurant un métre de chaque 
cOté, toute dorée. Au-dessus de la porte était écrit en 
grosses lettres: Chambre du Sublime. Au dedans, un 
lit et un balustre avec un grand fauteuil dans lequel 
était assis le duc de Maine, fait de cire et d'une grande 
ressemblance; auprés de lui, M. de La Rochefoucauld, 
auquel il donnait des vers & examiner; autour du fau- 
teuil M. de Marcillac et Bossuet ; 4 l’autre extrémité 
Madame de Thianges et Madame Lafayette lisaient des 
vers. Au dehors du balustre, Boileau, armé d'une 
fourche, empéchait sept & huit mauvais pottes d’appro- 
cher. Racine était auprés de Boileau, et un peu plus 
Join La Fontaine, auquel il faisait signe d’approcher.” 
The above gift toa gentleman twenty-two years old 
seems to have been a pretty wax-work, with por- 
traits of distinguished personages. The Courrier 


adds to its French illustrations of “ Etrennes” 
the reply of Cardinal Dubois to his butler, who 
asked his master for a new year’s gift : “Certainly, 
I make you a present of all of which you have 
robbed me, you rascal, throughout the preceding 
year !” Eb. 


ABYSSINIAN AND IRISH LEGENDS. 

In M. de Cosson’s interesting Cradle of the Blue 
Nile he gives the following legend :— 

“The native traditions affirm that St. Areed was first 
struck with the idea of composing the Abyssinian church 
music by seeing three birds singing on a tree, their num- 
ber reminding him of the Holy Trinity. He was inspired 
with the notion of inventing a musical instrument, and 
forthwith invented a sort of rattle, which is used to this 
day by the priests to accompany their chants. De- 
lighted with his new musical instrument, St. Areed went 
to the king and began to perform. History relates that 
the king was so absorbed in the charms of the music, 
that he inadvertently rested the point of his spear on 
St. Areed’s great toe, and, gracefully reclining his weight 
on it, penned the worthy saint to the ground. My own 
opinion is that the astute monarch resorted to this as 
a last and desperate resource to induce the saint to bring 
his performance to an end; but, if this were his inten- 
tion, he was disappointed, for St. Areed was so carried 
away with delight at his own harmonies, that he never 
even noticed the accident, though the ground was 
covered with his blood. This story is depicted in two 
paintings in one of the native churches.” 

Irish traditions relate that, when St. Patrick 
was baptizing one of the pagan kings of Ireland, 
the saint’s crozier slipped downwards and pierced 
the foot of the convert, who from motives of 
reverence, or else believing that the wound in- 
flicted on him was a part of the ceremonial rites, 
never moved or murmured, but endured the pain 
until they were over. In the Abyssinian legend 
the saint of that country is made the sufferer 
through his zeal for the Church ; in the Irish legend 
the newly converted king is the sufferer; but 
there is an odd likeness between the two traditions 
of Christian missionaries in the south-east and 
south-west. In another part of the same work 
M. de Cosson gives some curious Abyssinian folk- 
lore about blacksmiths and all workers in iron. 
The Abyssinians, he says, regard them with awe, 
believing that they can transform themselves into 
hyenas, and can cause people to be possessed with 
an evil spirit by means of an incantation performed 
by bending a piece of grass into a circular form. 
A mythical Irish personage, the Gobhan Saer, 
who is supposed to have built many old churches 
in the course of one night by magic, was, I believe, 
a blacksmith as well as an architect ; and the 
placing an iron coulter of a plough in the fire 
while milk is being churned is believed to be a 
sovereign spell against the witch who has charmed 
away the butter-making powers of the Irish dairy- 
woman. The wife of a most respectable Protestant 
farmer in Ireland once told me a long story of the 
success of this spell in her own farmhouse. Re- 
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garding St. Areed’s birds, it is worth noting that 
not only singing, but talking, in fact, preaching 
birds figure largely in the old Irish legends about 
St. Brendan and other Irish saints. In the 
Journal of the Royal Historical and Archeological 
Association of Ireland, a few years ago, there was 
an account of a very curious ancient instrument, 
to all appearance a musical one, which was dug up 
in some county in Ulster. It had small figures of 
three birds attached to it with rings which could 
be moved up and down. It was shaped like a 
modern flute, but by some was conjectured to have 
been an instrument used by pagan priests in 
divination. M. A. H. 


Navan ArtTILLery Ancient Times: Fire- 
arms A.c. 1100.—The following statement, sug- 
yestive of discussion at the Christmas fireside, is 
forwarded in the hope that it may be acceptable to 
the readers of “N. & Q.” The statement is taken 
from a work recently published in Paris (Les 
Premiers Habitants de VOccident, par M. d’Arbois 
de Hubainville), and is to this effect :— 

The most ancient colony in Spain is Gadeira, 
called by the Romans Gades, and at this day 
Cadiz. If we adopt the chronology of Velleius 
Paterculus, the date will be about 1100 a.c., and 
if we are to follow the calculation of the Spaniard, 
Pomponius Mela, the foundation of the colony will 
go back so far as to be coincident with the siege 
of Troy. The Pheenicians encountered resistance 
in this place, and Macrobius has preserved a legend 
which refers to Theron, the Iberian King of Nor- 
thern Spain, coming thither with a fleet to take 
possession of (and of course to spoliate) the temple 
of Hercules. The Latin name of Hercules is here 
the designation of the Pheenician god Melkarath, 
in whose honour the founders of the colony had 
erected a temple on the eastern side of the little 
island on which the city is built. The Phcenicians 
came out to encounter the enemy in their long 
ships. The battle lasted for some time, without 
any signal success on either side ; but—all of a 
sudden—the Iberians were seized with a panic of 
terror—an unexpected fire consumed their ships to 
ashes! The Iberians believed that they saw lions 
upon the prows of the Pheenician ships, and that 
these lions poured out against them flashing rays 
of fire, by which their ships were burned. ; 

Such is the statement of M. Hubainville, ch. iii. 
pp. 39, 40. The account given by Macrobius of 
the burning of the Iberian fleet is in these words : 

Subito in fugam verse sunt regie naves; 
simulque improviso igne, correptz conflagraverunt, 
paucissimi, qui superfuerant, hostium capti indicaverunt 
apparuisse sibi leones proris Gaditane classissuperstantes, 
ac subito suas naves immissis radiis quales in solis capite 
pinguntur exustas.”—Saturn., lib. i. ch. xx. p. 207 
(Leyden, 1695). 


Thus it will be seen that the Iberian fleet was 


destroyed by means of fire that had been dis- 
charged from the ships of the Pheenicians. The 
“Jlions’ heads” were, most probably, the orna- 
mental orifices to the engines from which the fire 
was ejected, and the destructive material must have 
been of a similar substance to that of the “ Greek 
fire,” the invention, as is generally supposed, of a 
later time, attributed to Callinicus, and which is 
described as being “blown out of long tubes of 
copper.” If this be so, the incident mentioned by 
Macrobius is the earliest record of ships employing 
artillery, as they do in modern times, for the 
destruction of wn enemy. Wm. B. MacCaszez. 


LowLanp ABERDEEN.—Strangers reckon Aber- 
deen as belonging to the Highlands of Scotland. 
They have of late, perhaps, had some excuse for 
this, since its militia regiment has been named the 
Aberdeen Highland Light Infantry. Neverthe- 
less, the city of Aberdeen and more than three- 
fourths of the county have been for some centuries 
entirely devoid of Celtic character. Indeed, there 
are few districts in which the feeling of antagonism 
of race has been kept up more strongly, or at least 
used to be so some years ago, than the Lowlands of 
Aberdeen. I do not know whether the feeling has 
been modified of late years ; but at the period to 
which I allude, some thirty years ago, Highlanders 
were often characterized as “sweer Hieland 
breets ”"—lazy Highland brutes. And still less 
flattering epithets were often added. 

My present object is to inquire whether any 
readers of “N. & Q.” can complete or give a dif- 
ferent version of some rhymes which used to be 
shouted out by boys in reproach of their Highland 
neighbours :— 

* Hielanman, Hielanman, far ware ye born ! 
Up in the Hielans amang the green corn. 
Hielanman, Hielanman, fat gat ye there ! 

* 7 


Canna get naething but sowins and leeks. 

Lauch at the Hielanman wanting his breeks !” 
In some versions siddies or sids, the corn seeds out 
of which sowins, a kind of tlummery, is made, is 
substituted for sowins, and in others ingans or 
sibbies, an old word for onions, is used. In another 
version the last three lines are run into two, thus: 

“What got you there? Sibbies and leeks. 

Lauch at the Hielanman wanting his breeks ! ” 
My own notion is that there should be six com- 
plete lines. 

I fear that this year there will be only too much 
of green or unripe corn in the Highlands. As to 
the allusion to leeks, it seems to have been intro- 
duced mainly as a word to rhyme with “ breeks.” 
In former times the Highlanders had scarcely any 
vegetables, and now they grow very few. I have 
never heard of leeks being characteristic of High- 
landers, as of their Kymric brethren in Wales. 


aa. 


Curzon Street, W. 
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“ MvccKeED TO DEATU.”— During the last twenty- 
seven years I have often been struck with the pre- 
valent use of the word “muck” by the peasantry of 
Huntingdonshire and Rutland. Its general sense 

would appear to mean dirt ; but it is — ina 
variety of ways. The other day, in Rutland, I was 
talking with an old cottager who had re cently been 
left a widower, and [ was inquiring about one of 
his married daughters, who had promised to come 
und live with him, and “do for him.” The old 
man represented his household arrangements to be 
in a deplorable state, and ended the recital of his 
woes by saying, “If she don’t come soon I shall 
be mucked to death.” The words “ muck” and 
“mucky ” are usually pronounced “ moock ” and 
*moocky.” When I said to an old Huntingdon- 
shire farmer, “ What a state the roads are in!” 
he lifted up his hands (as well as his voice 
and exclaimed, “ Moocky, moocky, woonderful 
moocky !” This was forcible, if not elegant. A 
Huntingdonshire woman, whose weekly duty it 
was to clean the parish church, complained to me 
of the school-boys, “ They owdacious boys make 
muck all over the church.” To the same effect a 
Rutland cottager the other day, when I asked 
him to walk into my study, politely excused him- 
self by pleading that he was “all over muck,” 
meaning that his clothes were covered with mud 
from the ploughed field. It may be noted that a 
farmer's dream of heaven was that of a place 
where there were “ heaps o’ muck.” 

Cutrneert Bepe. 


Cuartotte Broyste: Ecizanetu Barrett 
Browyixc.—Jane Eyre was published in 1847 ; 
Aurora Leigh in 1856 or 1857. I note the fol- 
lowing points of resemblance between the two 
stories, conceding that, as a poem, apart from its 
narrative, Aurora Leigh is abundantly original. 

Jane Eyre is pressed by her cousin, St. John 
Rivers, to marry him, but she declines the offer, 
on the ground that he does not require a wife, but 
merely some one to help him in his works of 
benevolence. <A similar situation occurs between 
Aurora and her cousin Romney. 

Jane Eyre, an orphan, is left to the care of her 
aunt by marriage, who dislikes and ill treats her, 
and dies after a short illness. Aurora Leigh, being 
an orphan, is taken charge of by her aunt, who 
misunderstands her and is severe with her, and 
who dies suddenly. 

The proposed marriage between Jane Eyre and 
Mr. Rochester is interrupted in church, and Jane 
becomes a fugitive. The intended espousals of 


Marian Erle to Romney Leigh are prevented by 
the flight of Marian, whose disappearance is 
announced in church to the crowd assembled to 
witness the ceremony. 

Rochester has his house burnt over his head. 
Romney Leigh has his house burnt over his head ; 


and each is struck with blindness whilst en- 
deavouring to rescue one of the inmates. 

Lastly, Jane Eyre is married to Rochester, and 
Aurora Leigh becomes the wife of Romney Leigh. 

We Ws 

New Works on Worps WantED.— 

“Tt would be both entertaining and instructive were 
any one to collect the words in English invented by 
particular authors, and to explain the reasons which 
may either have occasioned or hindered their being in- 
corporated with the body of the language. In some 
cases no want of the word has been felt ; in others the 
formation has been incorrect, or unsupp rted by any 
familiar analogy.” —Guesses at Truth (ed. 1876), p. 219. 

*‘1t would form an interesting essay, or rather series 
of essays, in a periodical work, were all the attempts to 
ridicule new phrases brought together, the proportion 
observed of words ridicule¢ 1 which have been a adopted and 
are now common, such as sf ous, Xc., anda 
trial made how far any gro yunds can be detected, so that 
one might determine beforehand whether a word was 
invented under the condition of assimilability to our 
language or not. Coleridge’s Lectures on Shalespeare, 
&e. (ed. 187 p- 266. 


CONSE 


Greonce Brack. 


1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


“ CLEANLINESS IS NEXT TO GODLINESS.”—I read 
some time ago in the Jewish World that this was 
in the Talmud. On Sunday, Dee. 3, a Jewish 
lecturer on the Talmud said :— 

“This well-known English phrase had been taught 

by the Rabbins of the Talmud many centuries ago, both 
as a religious principle and a sanitary law.” 
No doubt this was the spirit of the laws in the 
Pentateuch. But perhaps the Jews may have 
had the principle from the Egyptians, Plutarch 
says in his [sis or Osiris, or the Ancient Religion 
and Philosophy of Egypt :— 

* You are in the first place to understand this, that 
these people make the greatest account imaginable of all 
endeavours that relate to health : and more especially in 
their sacrifices, purgations, and diets ; health is then no 
less vespected than For they think it would be 
an unseemly thing to wait upon that Nature thatis pure, 
and every way unblemisht and untoucht, with crazy and 
diseased minds and bodies.” 

W. J. Bircn. 


has been traced in 


devotion. 


[This saying, quoted by Wesley, 


“N. . hy ” to others of similar significance in the Tal- 
mud, Aristotle ne St. Augustine. See “N. & Q., 
gmt 446 i. 259, 337; vii. 367; 4! 


; 3° S. iv. 419; vi 


OpsoLETE Worps IN THE Encuisn Biste.— 
Some works on this subject have been noticed; 
but mention has not been made, so far as I recol- 
lect, of the earliest: A Short £ cplanation of 
Obsolete Words in our Version of the Bible, and 
of such as are there used in a Peculiar or Un- 
common Sense, by Rey. H. Cotton, D.C.L., Oxford, 
Parker, 1832. Ep. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Querieg. 
{We must request correspondents desiring information 
n family matter mly private interest, to affix thei: 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


“ INKLE-WEAVER.”— 
“Th y chat together, drink and fill, 
And like two swill.” 
—Poems on , by N(icholas) Amhurst, 
sometime of St. John’s College, Oxford, London, 1720, 


Svo., p. 115. 


Nerveral Occasio 


I heard the other day in Berkshire of two persons 
who had struck up a close intimacy, it was sup 
posed, to outwit their neighbours : “Oh, they are as 
thick as inkle-weavers just at present, but how long 
it will last,’ &e. IJnkle is used in Shakspeare 
several times, and means a coarse bad kind of 
tape ; 
ferences pointed out in which the weavers of inkle 
ie in confidential and convivial comparisons. 
“Sne’D TAKE UP A STRAW WITH HER EAR” 
MS. Comm nplace Book of Joshua Peart, of the 
City of Lincoln, Gentleman, 1726, 4to., pp. 165).— 
This line occurs in a somewhat homely lyric called 
“The Gossip’s Song,” beginning, “ Two 
they luckily met.” It is probably to be found in 
some printe d collection of the period. What does 
the line which I have extracted mean? The say- 
ing was probably proverbial. In Shakspeare, and 
elsewhere, 2 wisp of straw is mentioned as appro- 
priate to be shown or mentioned toa scold or “a 
callet”; and the Horatian fenum habet in cornu, 
meaning he is an ugly customer, literally an ox 
whose horns require to be blunted with hay, may 
perhaps each help to explain our quotation. 
“ Loxpons SCHOLLER-KILLING LETTER.” — 
** Death lies in ambush like an enemy, 
And brasheth where our sconces weakest be. 
Whether an icecle or drop of water, 
Or gnat, or Londons Scholler-hilling letter. 
A thousand trickes we see of cunning death ; 
He finds or makes a way to stop our breath.”’ 


cossips 


but I should be glad to have any other re- | 


in the list of canons of that church three Irish 
ecclesiastics named MeMah yn, or ** Mac-Mal 

The first and best known of the three is Arthur 
Augustin de Mac-Mahon, who was Provost of the 
‘ollegiate Chapter for the long period of twenty 
t years, He was raised to that dignity by a 
royal ordinance on March 24, 1682, his immediate 
! cessor in it having been an Irish priest whose 

name is recorded as “ Mac-Wyer or Magguire.” 

The second canon of the name of Mac-M hon 
was Hugh (junior). He was a near relative of the 
provost, and was one of his heirs. The third 
canon of the name was Arnould, 

It would appear from documentary evidence 
that the Provost Mac-Mahon was “ Archbish p of 
Armagh, and Primate of Ireland,” who had taken 

| refuge in exile from the persecution that threatened 
him at home. On this and other points I seek 
for confirmatory details, His testamentary execu- 
|} tor was Hugh Mac-Mahon, Bishop of Clozher, 
| who went over to Cassel, and on Feb. 14, 1713, 
| signed the contract of sale of the late provost’s 
| house. This house is the present presbytery-house 
of Cassel, situate in the Grande Place, at the 
corner of the Rue d’Aire. 

The arms of the three Canons Mac-Mahon were 
Or, an ostrich sable, holding in its beak a h 
shoe of the same, pierced argent ; in the sin 
corner of the chief a star azure. 

The number of Irish dignitaries in the Ch ipter 
of Cassel may be regarded an instructive, and 
is probably by no means an extraordinary, illus- 
tration of the operation of the penal laws in 
land. Other readers may perhaps be able to « 
parallel cases of equal interest, which I should be 
pleased to see. My primary object, however, is 
to beg the favour of informatioz from Irish sources 
as to the Provost Mac-Mahon, Archbishop of 
Armagh ; Hugh, Bishop of Clogher; and their 
family, and the possible relationship between that 
family and the present President of the French 
Republic, Marshal de Mac-Mahon. The armorial 


ster 


—* Lychnocausia sive Moralia Facum (sic) Emblemata,” 
Lights Morall Emblems, authore Roberto Farlzeo Scoto- 
Britanno, London, 1638, sm. Svo., No. 53. 

“Scholler” is “ scholar,” 
supra, No. 46), 


of course, for we have | 
“The schollar’s badge are sallow 
woks and blanch.” But what does the phrase | 
nean, or to what does it allude? 

ParncumMent Lace.— | 


** Nor gold nor silver parchment lace 
Was worn but by our nobles: 
Nor would the honest, harmless face 
Weare rufies with so many doubles.” 
—“The Map of Mockbeggar Hall” (Roxburghe Ballads). 


What kind of lace was this ? Horatio. 


McManon Faminies.—I am informed that the 
annals of the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, at 
Vassel, France (Département du Nord), exhibit 


| 
‘ 


bearings of the latter are not those of the three 
canons. For any information on these points, or, 
failing details, for any references to probable sources 
of information, I, and Iam sure my correspondent, 
should feel much obliged. 

Joux W. Boyer, F 


26, Bedford Place, Russell Square. 


S.A, 


SEAMEN AND Tattoo Marxs.—In the Uncoim- 


| mercial Traveller, ch. xi., on the wreck of the 


Royal Charter, there is this remark :— 

“Tt is not impossible that the perpetuation of this 
marking custom may be referred back to their desire to 
be identified if drowned and flung ashore.” 

Is there any foundation for such a supposition ? 
or is the custom to be traced, as other authorities 
have it, to a traditional use of the eld British 
habit of staining the skin? Is it a common 
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custom with the seamen of other nations! and 
have any writers specially treated of it, elsewhere, 
that is, than as it occurs in dictionaries ? 

Ep. MARSHALL, 


Earty Brirais.—The anonymous geographer 
of Ravenna has left a list of the British names 
(under Latin forms) of some old British cities and 
strongholds, but to the sites of many of them there 
seem to be no clues but the meanings of their names. 
Can any of your readers tell me what towns or earth- 
works answer to the following names ?—- 

(1.) Punctuobice, Br. Pwne-tiry-bic, now Ponc- 
dwy-big, Mount two peaks. 

(2.) Bannio, Br. Ban, a prominence, high 
ground. Is Banbury on a ban ? 

(3.) Conderco, Con-derch, high point. 
of Derbyshire, or what one ! 

(4.) Doleindo, Dél-eynad, the steep ground by 
the meadow or lealand. 

(5.) Melarnoni, Moel-ar-non-wy, the bare hill 
by the Non (or Nen) stream. Could it be by the 
river Nen? Non means a stream. 

(G.) Vindomi, Gwyn-dom, the White mound. 
Said to be St. Mary Bourne. Has it such a 
mound? Not, I allow, a very singular mark. 

W. Baryes. 

Rectory, Winterborne-Came, Dorchester, Dorset. 


The Peak 


Surerstition ty YorKsuirne.—A young woman 
has singularly disappeared at Swinton, near Shef- 
field. The canal has been unsuccessfully dragged, 
and the Swinton folk are now going to test the 
merits of a local superstition, which affirms that a 
loaf of bread containing quicksilver, if cast upon 
the water, will drift to, keep afloat, and remain 
stationary over, any dead body which may be 
lying immersed out of sight. Does this singular 
superstition exist elsewhere ? 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 


Dr. Jounson’s METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENT. 
—Sir John Hawkins says that Johnson wrote the 
dedication to the king for George Adams’s treatise 
on the use of the globes, for which he was gratified 
with a very curious meteorological instrument. 
What was this instrument? Was it amongst the 
doctor's effects at his death? Who had it then? 
And where is it now? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Tae Mayor or Huntinepon THE Stvr- 
arox,—Mr. Pepys says that on May 22, 1667, 
* coming from Westminster with W. Batten, we saw at 
White Hall stairs a fisher-boat with a sturgeon that he 
had newly catched in the River; which I saw, but it 
was but a little one; but big enough to prevent my mis- 
take of that for a colt, if ever I become Mayor of Hunt- 
ingdon.” 
What is the story? and who was the Mayor of 
Huntingdon to whom the diarist refers ? 

HIRONDELLE. 


Tuomas Britrroy, Musicat SMALL-coaL May. 
—Upon what authority is it stated that Britton 
was born at Higham Ferrers? Cole, in his history 
of that place, appears to doubt it, and says “ we 
do not find any entry of him in the register.” Are 
there any other catalogues of his library except the 
undated one (? 1694), contents sold by auction at 
Tom’s Coffee House by John Bullord, a copy of 
which is in the Brit. Mus. Library, and another 
in the Bodleian, and that of books sold “at Paul's 
Coffeehouse the 24th of January, 171415, by 
Thomas Ballard,” copies of which were to be ob- 
tained “at his late Dwelling-Cottage near Clerken- 
well”? or is any catalogue known of his musical 
instruments or other property / 

Grorce Porrer. 

Grove Road, Holloway, N. 


Leien, or co. Warwick.—In 1643 Sir Thomas 
Leigh, Bart., of London, was created Baron Leigh 
of Stoneleigh, co. Warwick. The second Lord 
Leigh, grandson of Sir Thomas, had four sons and 
two daughters. The tale told here is that the 
eldest son, Thomas, the heir to the estate and peer- 
age, who was born Feb. 3, 1682, murdered his 
father’s footman and fled from his ancestral home, 
to which he never returned. He would be at the 
age of eighteen when it is alleged he committed 
the murder (cirea 1700). Shortly afterwards it is 
asserted that Thomas Leigh was living in this 
town, and the name is to be found on our church 
registers. I should be glad if any of your 
Warwickshire readers could confirm, from con- 
temporary records, the legend of Thomas Leigh's 
crime, and ascertain if for the offence he was out- 
lawed or in any way, directly or indirectly, 
punished. Jos1an Rose. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Scnompere Arnus.—Seckendorf, in his History 
of Lutheranism, says : “Rhenani (Schombergii) 
stellam liliatam in seuto gerunt, quam vulgo 
Clivensem vocant, Misnenses leonem, alia 
Helvetici.”. What were the other arms the Swiss 
Schombergs bore? Where can I find any account 
of their families? How were the Schombergs of 
Ober-Wesel related to, or sprung from, the house 
of Cléves? OrrTo. 


Bropuvrst or Broapuurst.—Can any reader, 
learned in family histories, tell me which of these 
two is the correct spelling of the name I bear! 
The name is not a very general one, but is more 
frequently met with in Staffordshire than else- 
where. I never saw it spelt without the a in any 


other case than my own, but it has always been 
our custom, so far as I can trace, to spell it so. 
I should also like to know whether or not the 
family was originally a Staffordshire one. I believe 
it has been settled in that county for something 
like 150 years, It is probable that those who spel! 
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the name in either fashion are derived from a 


common, though perhaps somewhat remote, 
ancestor. J. 
Colchester. 


Lewis Bruce, D.D., Vicar of Rainham, Essex, 
was heir male of the Bruces of Earlshall in 1769. 
Was he ever married, and, if so, to whom, and did 
he have any male descendants ? W. B. A. 


Tue Pronunciation or “ Arg.”—I find that 
inhabitants of North America, whether born in 
the United States or Canada, pronounce “are ” 
with the a long, so as to rhyme with “fare.” Is 
this the old English pronunciation, surviving in 
our former and present colonies though extinct at 
home? Clearly it has analogy in its favour, and 
I do not know of an exception to the long sound 
of a before an r followed by e. The rule, I take 
it, is the same, whatever the intermediate con- 
sonant. We shorten the a@ in “have,” but this 
may be an innovation. If dre is the old English 
pronunciation, can any of your readers say when 
the short sound of ¢ére was introduced, and when 
it became current ? Dawson Burns. 


Sr. Tyrnoc.—The parish church of Llandyrnog, 
three miles from Denbigh, N. Wales, is dedicated 
to St. Tyrnog. I can find nothing about this saint, 
and should be obliged if any of your readers can 
enlighten me. Artuur Mesnam. 


[Butler does not mention this saint.] 


G. anp H. Canot, or Bostoy.—In the bio- 
graphy of C. Sumner, by Pierce, in vol. i. pp. 258, 
310, and 360, there are references to his friends 
George and Henry Cabot, of Boston. What con- 
nexion has this name with that of the navigators ? 

Hype CLarke. 


Tue Crrcvs.—Are there any other books, in 
any language, on the modern circus, in addition 
to Mr. Frost’s Circus Life and Circus Celebrities 
(Tinsley Brothers, 1875) ? 

J. Branper Matruews. 

Lotos Club, N.Y. 


Recister OF PREMONSTRATENSIAN ABBEYS.— 
In Peck’s collections for a supplement to the 
Monasticon Anglicanum, now in the British 
Museum, are numerous extracts from a MS. 
register, the marginal reference to which is “ Reg. 
Prem.” The extracts are generally of great in- 
terest, and often consist of quaint English letters. 
In Pegge’s Beauchief this register is mentioned in 
a note as being (circa 1790) in the British 
Museum. I am told itis not in the Museum now, 
and possibly the reference in Pegge is an error. 
Tam very anxious to know where it is, und, as the 
register is of such vast antiquarian importance, I 
am surprised that I cannot find any clue to its 


I should be very thankful to any one who could 

give me the reference to it. It probably consists 

of many volumes, 8. O. Anppy. 
Sheffield. 


Avtnors or Booxs WantTED.— 

Tales of the Forest: containing the Lotus- Walker and 
the Spoiler’s Doom, by Snellius Schickhardus (London, 
Madden, 1853, 8vo.), includes “Songs of the Exile "— 
subjects Indian—two mythical cuts, and a note: “ This 
volume was printed in 1842. Circumstances prevented 
its publication at that time.” J. 0. 

Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of S. T. Cole- 
ridge, in 2 vols. (Moxon, 1836).—Joseph Cottle’s book is 
called Early Recollections of Coleridge. 

J. M. Stmson. 


Replies. 


BOOKSELLERS IN ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 
(5 §. viii. 461, 489.) 

The subject which Dr. Sipson has started is 
one of considerable interest, and one which pro- 
bably many would be glad to see completely carried 
out, not only in relation to St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
but also to other parts of the City. A mere list of 
the booksellers and signs in the cathedral yard, 
with only brief explanatory notes, would occupy 
many pages of “ N. & Q.” In the two lists already 
given the first date is 1593, but the churchyard 
had been noted for its booksellers for many years 
previously. Probably the first bookseller there was 
Julian Notary, who dwelt “at the sygne of the 
Thre Kynges, without Tempell barre,” in 1510, 
and who in 1515 had removed to St. Paul's, 
where he published The Chronicles of England, 
at the sign of the Three Kings, “ in powlys chyrche 
yarde, besyde ye weste dore, by my lordes palyes.” 
Not long after Henry Pepwell was a noted book- 
seller, at the sign of the Holy Trinity in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. His will bears date 1539, and in it 
he desired to be buried in the crypt of St. Faith. 

The following list contains a few of the more 
prominent names and signs of booksellers who had 
shops in St. Paul’s Churchyard between 1515 and 
1590. The books which they sold may readily be 


found in Ames. 
Date. 


Bookseller. 
Julian Notary. 
Henry Pepwell. 
Rychard faukes. 
John Rastell. 
John Raynes. 
John Toye. 
Thomas Petyt. 
Thomas Purfoote. 
Michael Lob'ey. 

Reynold Woulfe. 
Wyllyam Teletson. 
William Beddell. 
William Hill. 
Thomas Raynald. 


Sign. 
The Three Kings. 
The Holy Trinity. 
The A. B. C. 
The Meremayde. 
The George. 
The Saynte Nycolas. 
Ye Maiden’s Head. 
The Lucreece. 
The St. Michael. 
The Brazen Serpent. 
At the West Door. 
5418. The George. 
The Hill. 
549. The Star. 


Whereabouts. It surely must be well known, and 


The Byble. Richard Jugge. 
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Sign. 
The Spread Eagle. 
The Swanne 
The White Horse. 
In the Church Yar’, 
The Lamb. 
The Rose. 
The Red Lion. 
The Holy Ghost. 
The Bell. 
At the West Door. 
The Hedgehoz. 
The Sun. 
At the North Gate. 
The Cock. 
In the Church Yard. 
The Crane. 
The Black Boye. 
The Lucreece. 
The King’s Arms. 
The Key. 
The White Horse. 
The Three Welles. 


Bookseller. 
Wal er Lynne. 
John King. 
Andrew Hester. 
Richard Wyer. 
Abraham Veale. 
Johu Wight. 
Wyl'yam Bonham. 
John Caweod. 
Robert Toy. 
John Kingston. 
William Seres. 
Anthony Kitson. 
James Burrel. 
John Turke. 
Rycharde Watkins. 
Lucas Harrison. 
Henry Sutton. 
Thomas Purfoote. 
William Norton. 
Thomas Hacket. 


William Williamson. 


H. Binneman. 


The Helmet. 

At the West Door. 
The Green Dragon. 
The White Greyhound. 
The Grasse-hopper. 
The George 

The Brazen Serpent. 
The Red Dragon. 
The Black Beare. 
At the §. West Door. 
The Three Lillies. 
The Parat. 

At the North Door. 
The Cock 

The Saint Austen. 
The Bible. 

The Blacke Boy. 
The Mare-maide. 
The Crane. 

The Swan. 

The Helmet. 

With respect to the note of Dibdin, quoted by 
Dr. Simpson (viii. p. 489), as to the signs de- 
scending by will from father to son, I think there 
is perhaps a mistake. The passage in Joan 
Woulfe’s will, dated July 1, 1594 (Ames’s T'ypo- 
graph, Antiy., 1785, p. 597), where she leaves to 
her son “ The chapel house and the brazen serpent,’ 
did not mean, as is generally supposed, the house 
and the sign, but two independent houses—one 
known as the Chapel House and the other known 
as the Brazen Serpent. At the dissolution of 
monasteries Raynold Wolfe purchased from the 
king the chapel house and ground near St. Paul’s, 
on which he built several houses. On the books 
that he printed he stamped the foreign device of 
the brazen serpent, and he adopted the same as 
the badge of his shop ; but there was no copyright 
in the sign, and he did not leave it in his will, 
Jan. 9, 1573-4, to his wife, and she could not 
have left it to her son twenty years later. It 
was because any one might take a known sign and 
adopt it that the term “old” was often added to 
a sign to distinguish it from a new comer: thus 


Humphrey Toye. 
Richard Johnes. 
Francis Cradock. 
John Harrison. 
Chr istopher Barker. 
Tho. Sturruppe. 
John Shepherd. 
Edward Aggas. 
Thomas Woodcock. 
Henry Disle. 
Richard Day. 
And. Maunsell. 
Edward White. 
Robert Redborne. 
Heugh Syngleton. 
Myles Jenyngs. 
Timothie Rider. 
Nich. Ling. 

Tobie Smith. 
Gerrard Dewes. 
Thomas Charde, 


the Black Bear and the Old 


or original) Black 
Bear, in 1690, 

When a bookseller n 
trade was hi 


} 

f Nar 

infrequently 


ved he sometimes, if his 

sign with him; but not 
abandoned it, and adopted the 
mm of the house to which he moved. About the 
yeare1650 Sam. Gellibrand changed from the sign 
of the Brazen Serpent to the Golden Ball, but I 
im unable to say whether this was a change of 
ynonly. There were curious changes 
it the time of the Restoration. Thus, Hardy’s 
hook on The Epistle of St. John, Part IT., bears 
on the title page, “and are to be sold at Joseph 
Cranford’s shop, the Castle and Lion in St. Paul's 
Church Yard, 1659”; but at the end of the volume 
there is an advertisement of “ books to be sold at 
Joseph Cranford’s shop, at the sign of the King’s 
Head and Bible in St. Paul’s Church Yard.” 

In working out Dr. ggestion it 
would be necessary to note the earliest and latest 
publication of each bookseller and of each sign. 
[n doing this it is not always safe to trust toa 
single date. For ex unple, A Discourse conccrn ing 
Auricular Confession bears on its title-page, 
* London, Benj. Tooke, at the Sign of the Ship in 
St. Paul’s Church Yard, 1648”; yet on reading 
the book it will be found to contain references to 
J. Boileau’s Historia Confessionis Auricularis as 
a work just published. Now, Boileau’s book was 
printed in Paris in 1683; hence it is clear that the 
date of B. Tooke, at the Ship in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, is a misprint ; it should be 1684, and not 
1648. The dates which are given in the preceding 
list are believed to be those in which books were 
first sold at the respective signs. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


house or of si 


Siupsoy’s s 


Sutton, Surrey. 


In addition to the names and signs given by 
Dr. Simpson may be named the following, which 
I find attached to some of my old plays :— 

Date. Sign, d Old Play. Publisher. 

1638. At his house in The Martyr’d Printed by J. 
Paul’s Church Souldier (H. Okes, sold by 
Yardjatthesigne Shirley). Francis Egles- 
of the Mary-gold. field. 

1646. At the signe of The Goblins. Humphrey 
the Prince’s Mosely. 
Armes, Ke. 

1658. ThePrintingPress The Old 
in St. Paul's Couple. 
Churchyard. 

1637. TheWhiteLyonin Wi 
Paul's Church- 
yard. 


Samuel Speed. 


Charles 
Greene. 


W. 


There is in the Bodleian Library a folio broad- 
side, entitled— 
“The Description of a Monstrous Pig, | the which 


was farrowed at Hamsted besyde London, the xvi day of 
October, | this present yeare of our Lord God M,1,LXII. 
| [Followed by two rough woodcuts and description. ] Im- 
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10 
Date. 
1550, 
1550, 
1850, | 
1550, 
1551, 
1551, 
1551. 
1553, 
1553, 
1553. 
1556, 
1558, 
1559, 
1559? 
1561, 
1563. 
1565 
1569, 
1570. 
1570 
1571 
157 
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printed at London by | Alexander Lacy for Garat Dewes, 
dwellyng in Poules church yard, at the East | end of 
the Church.” 

Ames says that Gerard Dewes (no doubt the 
same person ke pta shop at the sign of the | Swan, 
and used the following rebus :—“ ‘Two in a cxrret 
casting Dews at dice.” 

Ames also Says that Raynold Wolfe “ settled 
his printing-office in Paul's Churchyard, and set 
up the sign of the Brasen Serpent.” 

A further examination of the above-quote “l work 
would yield a long list of e itly printers, and 
therefore bookse llers, who dwelt under the shadow 
f the old cathedral, the first named being He nry 
Pepwell, who sold books at the sign of be Trinity, 
in Paul’s ( ‘hurchyard, about the year 1502, 

GeorceE Porrenr. 


12, Grove Road, N 


Latin Versions or Foore’s Noysense TALK 
5 5. viii. 366.)—There is at least one other ver- 
sion into Latin hexameters besides that quoted by 
Cutnsert Bepr. There are two misprints, 

“equisse ” for eqguisse, and “ Gargule ” for Garyule. 
The following version into Thue *ydidean Greek 
lately appe ired in the Cheltonian : 


wed wa i) €S TOV KYTOV, Gos 

Ha pe) a Ay TiS 

Fupu piva TEMELK VLA, Po Koviay, € 

Kai pev oi TOS 


vs ev avotas, T KOU EL 


UPKTOS kK ITO 


Kat T ys 


are O€, 

A 
LKAAOV To 

de és TOUS yapovs ot Kal vt 


ene Ot Kat KGL aUTUS 6 


TH TEV, 


"Ex 
“OUVUJLEVO- Kivo a, 


PEPWV KEpaTLor. év Travia TAVTES 
» 


OTF € Kat ar 


The following version by a friend has lately 

come under my notice :— 

(pees at yu omevoove"s tAaKkotr- 
Tas 


AND QUERIES. 1] 


| Greek versific ition, may I be allowed to refer 
DE to Prof. Kennedy's Between 
Whiles (Camb . De ighton, Bell & C 0.), Pp. 164? 
[ sha ll be h: = - to send the ey tract either to 


N. & .” or to any reasonable number of cor- 
respondents, 

Willany corre spondent obli: 
the meaning of “Cum j ire atque cum signo,” in 
Aul, Gell., xvii. 9? P. J. F. 
| 5, Fauconberg Terrace, Cheltenham. 


| 
ge me privately with 


Without entering into any invidious criticism of 
= translations by the Eton Boy of Punch and 
. M. R., I think it may please Ccornupert 

and those who have read what “te has given to 
have another and, to my mind, a better transla- 
tion :— 
“ Protenus illa foras ses? projecit in hortum 

Pluribus e caulis foliis resecaret ut unum, 

Dulcia conficeret coctis quo crustula pomis ; 

(uum subito attonitam vadens impune per urbem, 


Monstrum horrendum urs visum est per claustra 
tabernz. 

Inseruisse caput ] itulisqu : adstare fenestris— 

‘ Usque adeo ne omnis saponis copia defit’ 

Ergo illum leti vis improvisa repente 

Occupat. At miseram « juz te dementia cepit, 

Tonsorem vinclo tecum sociare jugali ! 

Jamque aderat stu di » ludorum accensa juventus 

Jobliliana cohors. Garaniniseque caterve 

Impubesque manus Picaninnia. Quos super omnes 

Pan jandri regale decus, cui parva coronat 


Bulla apicem, insigni et longe przefulget honore. 
Nec mora, certatum fictz dis scrimina pugnie 
Certa lege cient, capiendi ut cuique facultas 

capiat, capiunt upti, capiuntur et ipsi 
Japtores fug sigue iterum fugientibus instant 
inc ver tires ocrearum e calcibus imis 
Pulveris mi medicatos su!fure rivos 
Effluere et longos per terram ducere tractus.’ 


This was given to me some time ago b y a friend, 
who attributed it to “ Tweed of Oriel.” But as a 
specimen of what can be done with most unlikely 
words from which to render verse, let me give 
another. It was given to me some time ago by a 
Cambridge man, who said it was by one of the 
“ Gepps ” of Oxford. 

Foote’s nonsense English need not be re peated ; 


Ore To peu Tot Ervine’ 
Pind pu O€ pity Moip’ ¢ evrve 


Koupel vopeper ov 


at) ap 


PPEvor 
epvos 
peyas peydAros Taviavdpos, kpopidov 
apas 


Ilixavoi, ov o 


KpaTus ar oe 


AKPOTUTOY 
Aap Bavéper Tov éTaipov ev, if! ar TOV 
éxtaro XY moXs¢ pov BeXos OKPVOEVTOS. 
While on the subject of curiosities in Latin and 


but this is a translation of a Yankee advertis ement 
which some years back went the round of all the 
paps 
“Tf you want a real fine unsophisticated family pill, 
try Dr. Rumbolt’s liver-encouraging, kidney-persua ling” 
silent perambulator, twenty-seven ina box. This pill is 
as mild asa px t lamb, and as eearching as a small-tooth 
comb. It don’t go fooling about, but attends strictly to 
business, and is as certain for the middle of the night as 
an alarm clock.”’ 
“Si forte xgrotis poscas que detur alumnis 
Egregiz pilul im simplicitatis? Adest. 
Hee jecur instigat, stimulos he renibus addi 
Ambulat arcanas hac taciturna vias. 
Disce repertorem : medicus Rumboltius audit 
‘ Ter septem et senas pyxis aperta dabit.’ 
Par agno pilul: est; tenero quid mitius agno, 
Si quis amor dominz deliciwque fuit. 
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Ast eadem latebras ultro penetrabilis imas 
Dente velut tenui pecten eburnus adit. 
Heec nunquam stultos iterat temeraria cursus, 
Sed studio semper res agit ipsa suas. 
€s index certam crepitat non rectius horam 
Quam jubet hac media surgere nocte toro.’ 
That the boy or man who can do such transla- 
tions “ need not despair of doing any piece” may, 
I think, be safely allowed. But the faculty is 
peculiar, and I doubt whether much advantage 
would be gained by setting such an exercise, unless 
it were done quite exceptionally to see whether 
any boy’s mind had a turn for this peculiar work. 
Gispes Ricavo. 


Oxford. 


Tue First Newspaper §. viii. 72, 
140, 153, 179, 232, 330.) —Now that the question 
of the first establishment of the Stamford Mercury, 
and its right to rank as the earliest of our English 
provincial newspapers, has again been opened in 
the columns of “ N. & Q.,” allow me to produce a 
bit of contemporary evidence bearing on the subject. 

Thomas Tanner, afterwards Bp. of St. Asaph, 
in a letter to Browne Willis, the Bucks antiquary, 
dated Norwich, Aug. 1, 1706, says :— 

“The Norwich Newspapers are the principal support 
of our poor printer here, = which, with the Advertise- 
ments, he clears near 10s. every week, selling vast num- 
bers to the country people. As far as I can learn this 
Burgess first began the printing news out of London; 
since I have seen the Bristol Postman, and I am told 
they print also now a weekly paper at Exeter.” 

Francis Burges, who died at the early age of 
thirty in 1706, established his press, and probably 
his newspaper, at Norwich, in 170] ; and, until 
we have something more authentically supported 
than the claim of either Stamford or Worcester, 
Norwich must be considered as the birthplace of 
the first provincial newspaper in England. 

Mr. Rayner says that he “ only gave the first 
paper in each town,” and considers that his list 
was “correct with the exceptions of Manchester 
and York”; but here we see three more exceptions 
to his correctness. There may also be added to 
his list the St. Ives Post, of which vol. ii. No. 1, 
was printed by J. Fisher, Jan. 20, 1718. And 
here let me note what has escaped the observation 
of Mr. Worth in his History of Plymouth, that 
the above mentioned Browne Willis, in his 
Notitia Parliamentaria, vol. ii. p. 292, has 
recorded that “Here [i.e. at Plymouth, in 1716] 
are, by Reason of the great Concourse of People, 
two Printing Houses to advertise Things, both 
which subsist chiefly by publishing News-Papers.” 

This interesting subject might be considerably 
enlarged upon ; but as I hope ere long to submit 
my observations to your notice more fully, in 
publisher's cloth, I will conclude with an endorse- 
ment of Mr. Rayver’s remark, that “the subject 
is surrounded with difficulties.” 

W. H. Autyvrr. 


If Mr. Paterson will read the correspondence 
with reference to the age of the Stamford Mercury 
scattered through the velumes of “N. & Q.,” I 
am certain that he will come to the conclusion 
that 1712 is the correct date of its commencement. 
The claim for 1695, as the year in which it was 
first printed, is of modern origin, and the manner 
in which the proprietors fell into the mistake has 
already been pointed out in“ N.& Q.” If the 
age of a newspaper is to be considered established 
beyond controversy, because the proprietors have 
affixed “1695” on the title-page, what is to pre- 
vent a newspaper proprietor from affixing “ estab- 
lished 1595” upon his print? At all events, Mr. 
Paterson will have to throw over the Stamford 
Mercury in favour of the Worcester Journal, the 
latter print having recently affixed to its title-page 
“established 1690.” There seems to be an ani- 
mated competition amongst ancient local prints 
for supremacy as regards antiquity. Those who 
do not believe in these seventeenth-century dates 
simply ask for proof from those who have faith 
in them, and it is hardly necessary to add that no 
proof is ever forthcoming. 

In reply to Mr. Dunn, I would state that my 
date of the origin of the Nottingham Weekly 
Courant was the correct one. This paper first 
appeared on Monday, Nov. 27, 1710. The au- 
thority for this statement is excellent (see 
“N. & Q.,” i479). Wittram Rayner. 

Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 


Mr. Duyn must certainly be in error in his 
correction of Mr. Rayner, in stating that the 
Nottingham Post was started in 1719. I have 
now before me a copy of the Nottingham Post, 
No. 42, July 11 to July 18, 1711. This seems to 
settle the matter. As neither the name of the 
author nor the page of the History of Nottingham 
is given by Mr. Duny, I have not referred to any 
of the histories of that place. 

Rosert Waite. 

Worksop. 


A Borasicat Puzzie (5™ §. viii. 146, 294, 
378.)—The subject of the sudden appearance and 
capricious distribution of plants is no doubt “a 
botanical puzzle” not to be easily explained. But 
when plants present themselves on ground newly 
turned up, it does not follow that the seeds have 
lain dormant for a great number of years. Plants 
are always trying to extend their bounds, and in 
this they are greatly assisted by winds, As an 
observant poet has said :— 

“ How many plants—we call them weeds— 
Against our wishes grow, 
And scatter wide their various seeds 
With all the winds that blow.” 

A particular soil or unoceupied spot will attract 
seeds blown about, and they will settle wherever 
they can find support. Thus old walls are covered 
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by vegetation, and how soon a mass of rubbish 
abandoned to nature, or disused garden ground, 
gets covered with the goose-foot tribe and other 
weeds ! Stonecrops, mouse-ear chickweeds, &c., 
often cover the roofs of houses, where they were 
never planted except by natural causes, Snap- 
dragons and the red valerian are very common 
upon walls, and hawkweeds are sure to mount 
upon them. 

The henbane is a plant that loves manured or 
freshly turned-up soil, and it consequently appears 
in such places in what seems a wonderful manner. 
When walking in the gardens at Welleombe, near 
Stratford-on-Avon, I noticed luxuriant plants of 
the henbane growing close to the finest flowers : 
and in the Worcester Arboretum I once saw hen- 
bane actually flourishing within cucumber frames, 
and in this latter case the seeds must certainly 
have been recently deposited, though not by the 
gardener. A clergyman told me that in his 
churchyard, in Herefordshire, some henbane had 
sprang up on mould thrown out of a grave, and 
he thought it must be from disentombed seed 
that had long lain in the ground ; but it is far 
more probable that a natural dispersion of seed 
from some plant not far away in an unnoticed 
place was the cause. No doubt, as every culti- 
vator knows, seeds are very uncertain in their 
germination in gardens, and will not come up at 
the time desired ; but how long seeds may remain 
under ground in a dormant state is not certainly 
known. I sowed a dozen or two of the seeds of 
vegetable marrow in my garden last spring, but 
only one came up, and I do not expect to see any 
more of them. 

Gardeners dislike old seeds as not likely to be 
productive; and, in experiments made at the 
Oxford Botanic Garden, the produce from seeds, 
commencing with one year’s age and going on to 
twenty, disclosed the fact of decreasing fertility 
with every advancing year, so that seeds twenty 
years old would not germinate at all. But these 
experiments were made with dry seeds, and pos- 
sibly in moist earth or under ground vitality may 
be longer preserved. 

Other plants beside the henbane are intruders 
upon garden or upturned soii, and it does appear 
rather mysterious how they could come where they 
were not sown ; but this is not to be arbitrarily 
determined without due consideration. Last sum- 
mer a lady applied to me to look at her garden, 
where she had caused a number of seeds of the 
vegetable marrow to be sown, but in their place 
some tall spreading plants had sprung up which 
she did not know. I found that they were the 
thorn-apple (Datura stramonium). © Now the 


the thorn-apple to appear in the garden before the 
present year. On mentioning this curious fact to 
a nurseryman, he said that the Datura came up 
oceasionally in his grounds, and had done so last 
year, though he had never cultivated it. 

Every cultivator of even the smallest garden 
must have had experience how “ill weeds grow 
apace,” and, like the tares mentioned in Scrip- 
ture as coming up with the wheat, really appear 
as if “an enemy had done this” spitefully. But 
natural causes by winds and tempests distribute 
the seeds of noxious weeds, however vexatious it 
is, and the industry of man must counteract the 
operations of nature. It is remarkable that years 
ago Mrs. Barbauld noticed the henbane as an 
intrusive garden weed, for, in one of her prose 
hymns, one of the advantages to be found in that 
happy celestial “ home” she is there depicting for 
the human family is, that “the poisonous henbane 
will not grow among sweet flowers.” 

Epwis Lees, F.L.S. 

Worcester. 

With reference to Mr. Jackson’s remarks on 
the spontaneous appearance of henbane, as de- 
scribed by me, in North Lincolnshire, I may say 
that it has certainly never been cultivated in this 
district within the memory of man ; nor is there, 
as far as I am aware, any tradition of its cultiva- 
tion for medicinal or any other purposes. The 
most curious circumstance connected with the 
erratic appearance of this plant is its occurrence 
in situations which have not been previously dis- 
turbed for very long periods of time, such as the 
sites of old banks and hedgerows, woodlands, and 
old pasture land, known to have been in pasture 
for many generations. It is probable, therefore, 
that the seed has Jain dormant not for eight or ten 
years, but for several centuries. While on the 
subject of hedgerows, I may remark that many of 
cur fine old fences, particularly such as mark the 
boundaries of parishes, are of immense antiquity, 
and undoubtedly take us back to Saxon times. 
The rough banks, overgrown with blackthorn, 
wild-brier, and hazel, which formerly fringed so 
many of our hedges, making excellent cover for 
game, and sheltering hundreds of fieldfares and 
redwings in the winter, have now, to the sorrow 
of the lover of the picturesque, almost entirely 
disappeared under the modern system of farming. 
With them is fast disappearing from Lincolnshire 
the term “mud-fang,” by which they were desig- 
nated. Joun CorpDEavx. 
Great Cotes. 


“Quem DEUS VULT PERDERE PRIUS DEMENTAT” 
(5S. viii. 449.)—The Greek version of this pro- 


seeds of the Stramonium are so different from those 
of the vegetable marrow, that the one could not 
possibly have been substituted for the other ; and 
the lady assured me that she had never know n| 


verb was first pointed out by Mr. T. J. Bucxroy 
in “N.& Q.,” 1" S. vii. 618 ; viii. 73. It is met 
with in a Scholium on the Antigone of Sophocles, 
ll. 615-20, as an old Greek saying, whence 
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Sophocles confi sses to have borrowed the thought. 


The Scholium is as follows :— 
| 

TEPaVTal, 

Tov Vour € ve TPWwTOV w Bovreverat 
It is cited also by Athenagoras (In Legat., p. 106, 
ed. Oxon.). Erfurdt quotes, in addition, a frag- 
ment of .Eschylus preserved by Plutarch (De 
Audiend. Poet., p. 63, ed. Oxon.: ie seb, prepar. | 
Evang., lib. xiii. 3) and by Stobwus (p. 62, ed. 
Schow) :— 


Meus mev vet PpoTors, 


ral oe 


And also four iambic lines by 


cratem, p- 198, R. 


pry yt 
Lycurgus (c. Leo- 


Wid Ta 


Yap oa ary Tiva, 

TOUT Tat ppevor, 
Tov vouv Te Aoi ets 


With these lines Heyne 
ment of Archilochus : 
6 GAy (wandering of 


a trochaic frag- 


, 
Kat Tot 


compares 
mind’ 


1TO 


(Heyne, Ad Tliad, ix. v. 116, vid Soph., Traq., 
Erfurdt, cum Not. Herm., 1830). 
Mr. Beckton also pointed out that the Latin 


version is found first in the edition of Euripides 
by Barnes, and the Greek wrongly ascribed to 
Euripides, who, from the date, could not have 
been the author. 

I would remark that the original passage in the 
text of the Antigone of Sophocles not the 
Scholiast’s comment) is by far the more poetic: al 
embodiment of the idea, and the poet’ s conclusion 
very striking in the case of such a victim :— 

ch Mr. Beckton, reading translates, 

But that he (the god) practises this a short time.” 
In this, however, I venture to differ from him, 
and should read, with Hermann, spacer, and 
translate it, “But he (the victim) fares for the 
briefest - e apart from calamity,” i.e. his pros- 
perity is but short lived—in Greek phrase, soon 

All other kind —- ts on this quotation are 
referred to “N, & Q.,” 1" S. i. 351, 388, 407, 421, 476; 

7 S.i.301; 3 S. xii. 44, 99, 


i. 317; 2 138, 294, 38 3, 471; 
ih S. xi. 245. At the reference in the 2™ S.,and at that 
Bretiornecar. CurTaaM. 


in the 4" S, has thrown a 
li ght on the age, if not authorship, of this saying which 
deserves to be ‘kept i in mind. ] 


“Tue Toast,” py Dr. Wittiam Kine (5 8. 
iii. G8, 247, 275, 319, 418, 438.)—I have but just 
perceived the query of H. 8. A. as to the locus in 
quo of a magazine article upon this very curious 
and most readable satire, entitled By-ways of 
History: History of an Unreadable Book. I 


hasten to inform him, with the hope that even 


after this lapse of time the information may still 
be of avail, “that he will find it in Dentley’s Mis- 
cellany for June, 1857, pp. 616-625 Your 
Philadelphia correspondent, Mr. GASTON DE 
BersxevAL, follows Lowndes in confounding the 
author of this book, Dr. William King, Principal 


of St. Mary's Hall, Oxford, with Dr. William 
King, Advocate of Doctors’ Commons, &e., whose 
humorous and satirical works were edited, 
| annotated, and published (1776, 3 vols., Svo.) by 


John Nichols of London, who prefaced them w ith 
an interesting memoir of the author; and of 
whom Pope makes Lintot say, in the letter to 
Lord Burlington in which he describes his journey 
to Oxford with the bookseller, “I remember Dr. 
Kine could write verses in a tavern three hours 
after he could not speak.” Of the former Dr, 
William King, author of The Toast, we have the 
very interesting but neglected Anecdotes of his 
own Times (s econd edit., 1819, Svo., pp- 252), 
edited by P. R. Duncan, LL.D., who died Nov. 12, 
1863, and of whom an obituary will be found in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixi., N.S., p. 122. 
My own copy of The Toast forms one of the 
numerous pieces in Latin prose and verse which 
make up the handsome quarto volume entitled 
Opera Gul. King, LL.D., Aule B. M. V. apud 
Ovonienses olim Prine ip., and of which, a cording 
to a statement of Dr. Bullock, the executor of Dr. 
King, only fifty copies had been preserved, and 
were dispersed among the old friends o f the author. 
Mine is a fine copy in half russia, uncut, and 
fetched ten guineas at the sale of Isaac Reed. 
Wituiam Bares, 
Birmingham. 


“The mipvicut om” (5 §, viii. 491.)—The 
history of this proverb is to be seen in Plutarch. 
In his Life of Demosthenes, after speaking of his 
care in composition, he says :— 

“For this many of the orators ridiculed him, and 
Pytheas in particular told him, ‘ That all his arguments 
smelled of the lamp.’ Demosthenes retorted sharply 
upon him: ‘ Yes, indeed, but your lamp and mine, my 
friend, are not conscious to the same labours.’ "—The 
Langhornes’ Traas., vol. vy. p. 273, Lond., 1819. 
Plutarch also notices the same anecdote in his 
Reip. Gerende Precepta 

“ Pytheas said, ‘That the speech of Demosthenes 
anelt, of lamp-wicks, and sophistical subtlety, with keen 
guments, and periods exactly framed according to rule 


and compass.’” 

Plut., Opp. Moral., Par., 1621, p. 802, E. The 
proverb, “ Lucernam olet,” is in the collection of 
Erasmus, and appears in translation as “ It smells 
of elbow-grease” (Paremiologia, by J. Clarke, 
Lond., 1639, p. 92). The notion of the lamp, oF 
oil, occurs in other phrases, as, “ Aristophanis 
et Cleanthis lucerna”; “ Epicteti lychnulus” ; 
“ Venusina lucerna.” Ep. MarsHatt. 


This phrase first occurs, I think, in Gay’s Tricia, 
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bk. ii. 1. 558. Speaking of the bookstalls in the Universal negatives are dangerous thine, Mr. 


streets of London he says :— Pico in his interesting and learned note asserts 
“ Walkers at leisure learning’s flowers may spoil, that the word rubbish “cannot be traced in our 


Nor watch the wasting of the midnight oil.” language further back than the middle of the six- 
The same author makes use of this phrase in the | teenth century.” And yet that word, of course in 
introduction to his Fables. The words “ midnight | an antiquated form, is of much earlier occurrence. 
oil” are also used by Shenstone, Cowper, Lloyd, | In the Promptorium Parvulorum, about 1440, we 


‘ 

and others. Freperic Boaser. find: “ Robows, or coldyr. Petrosa, petro” ; 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 8. W. coldyr, Prov. Eng. colder, being the refuse of corn, 
The following are earlier than Lamb :— and petro the clippings of stone, , Petrones sunt 
“Whence is thy learning? Hath thy toil particule que abscinduntur de petris ” (Catholiem 
O’er books consumed the midnizht oil? ” Anglicum, 1483). The old word, therefore, was 
—Gay's The Shepherd and the Philosopher (introduction | evidently synonymous with our rubble, detritus, 
to the Fables), 11. 15, 16, mason’s refuse. Mr. Way identifies this robow: 
“TI trimmed my lamp, consumed the midnight oil.” with robeux (MS. 1480), rubbrysshe (Horman, 
Shenstone’s 11th Elegy, seventh stanza. | 1519), robrisshe (Palsgrave, 1530), all denoting 


Laycacma., rough and broken stones. Moreover, is robaccia 

The use of oil (oleum for literary night-work is |* Sixteenth-century word in Italian, with the 
common and semi-proverbial in the Latin classics, [peers assigned tough stuff”? 
So “oleum et operam perdere ” (Plaut., Pen.. It certainly does not occur in Florio. va - 
i, 2, 119). Cicero (and plenty more) repeat the Lower Norwood, §.E A. Surtne Parmer. 
same phrase. Having got so much from the ——— 
ancients, the addition of “ midnight” is not far to 
seek, and no great originality would be evinced in 
the combination. Bacon talks of his “ midnight 
studies,” Horatio, 


“Firteentus” (5% §. viii. 490.)—Tenths and 
fifteenths meant such a proportion of property, not 
so much per cent. It happens that a tenth is ten 
per cent., but a fifteenth is only six and two-thirds 

“Respisn ” (5 viii. 123.)--Mr. Picton cent. Tandem finis Parliamenti erat 
would derive rubbish from Italian robaceta (the | evanda ad opus Regis, id est, decuma de cle ro, et 
pejorative of roha), poor stuff, old goods (Altieri). | quinta-decime de populo: laicali (Walsingham, 
He says that the history of the word cannot be | Hist. Anglic., ed. Riley, 177). In Senne gs 
traced further back than the middle of the six- | tenths were subscribed by towns, and fifteenths by 
teenth century, overlooking the article in the | the less wealthy rural population Lambarde s 
Promptorium Parvulorum which I have quoted Pe ramb, of Kent, ed. 1656, p. “And 
in my Dictionary: “ Robows, or coldyr, petrosa, | fifteneth and a dyme eke Richard the Redeles, 
petro (7.e. chippings of stones)” And Way, in| Pass. iv. 1. 15). these references 
his note on the word, cites a payment in the Ward- | ™y A ofes fo Piers Plowman, where more on the 
robe accounts of the year 1480 to “John Carter. subject will be found. I hope it will appear that 
for carriage away of a crete loode of robeux that | these Notes contain a good deal of information 
was left in the strete after the reparacione of a | relative to affairs of the fourteenth century. 
hous apparteigning to the same Wardrobe.”} Salisbury Villas. Cambri W. SKEA 
Horman, in his Vulgaria, says : “ Batts and great “> Vilas, Cambridge. 
rubbryshe serveth to fyl up the myddell of the 
wall.” By Palsgrave, Minshew, Cotgrave, Florio, 
Sherwood, it is treated as synonymous with rubble, 
signifying fragments of old stone or brick, a sense 
obviously anterior to that of the Italian robaccia, 
worthless goods : “ Robrisshe of stones. platras ” 
Palsgrave); “‘Rovinazzo or ruinazzo, rubble, 
timmel, rubbish of broken walls” (Florio 
“Rottame, all manner of broken things, as Euwitt Faniry (5 §. viii. 369.)—Your corre- 
‘plinters, shards, fragments, or rubbish” (Florio). spondent A. H. will find that there were four 

When we look at the earliest of the forms | baronets of this race, commencing with Sir John 
above cited, robows and robeur, and also the | Elwill of Exeter, merchant, who was the son of a 
pplication of the word to the rubble used in build- | grocer of that city by his wife, an heiress of Pole. 
ing, We may fairly suspect it to have been originally | He was educated at the university, and designed 
borrowed from the French repous, a technical term | by his father for a clergyman ; was knighted at 
of masonry signifying concrete or rubble work : | Kensington, April 28, 1696 ; was Sheriff of Devon 
“A filling in with rubbish or rubble, repous”| 6 William & Mary, and on Aug. 25, 1709, was 
Sherwood), H. Wepcwoop. created a baronet. He died in 1717, having been 


This tax was imposed 14 Edw. IIT. (1340-41). 
when it was enacted that foreign merchants, and 
all others which dwell not in cities nor bor uichs, 

} and also all who dwelt in forests and wastes and 
| “live not of their gain nor store,” should be 
assessed at the value of a “ fifteenth.” 

H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 
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for many years Receiver-General for Devon. By 
his first wife, Frances, daughter of Sir John Bamp- 
fylde, of Poltimore, Bart., he had two sons, John 
and Edmund. Sir John married secondly the 
daughter and heiress of —— Leigh, of Egham, co. 
Surrey, by whom, according to one authority 
(Halsted), he had no issue, while, according to 
another (Le Neve), it was his first wife who was 
childless. Sir John died in 1717, and was suc- 
ceeded in the baronetcy by his elder son, John, 
who married Elizabeth, sole daughter and heiress 
of Humphrey Style, Esq., and through her he 
acquired Langley Park in Beckenham, co. Kent. 
Lady Elwill survived till 1731, but Sir John died 
in 1727, leaving no issue. The monuments of this 
pair are on the north wall of the aisle of Becken- 
ham Church. The second Sir John was succeeded 
in title and estate by his only brother, Edmund, 
who sold Langley Park to Hugh Raymond, Esq. 
The Elwills appear to have maintained a connexion 
with Devonshire, where they had scattered landed 
property, including the manor and barton of Pin- 
hoe, the place of residence of the first baronet. 
Sir Edmund El will died in 1740, and was succeeded 
by Sir John, fourth and last baronet, who married 
Selina, relict of Arthur, Lord Ranelagh, and 
daughter of Peter, the next brother of Allen, first 
Earl Bathurst. Sir John Elwill died at Totnes, 
March 1, 1778, and on the 5th of that month his 
remains were carried through Exeter in funeral 
procession on the way to his seat at Egham, pre- 
paratory to interment in the family vault. It is 
said that the hearse containing the body of Sir 
John Elwill was the first carriage that passed into 
Exeter over the new Exe Bridge. By the marriage 
of his heiress, Selina Mary, his estates passed into 
the Bathurst family, as mentioned by your corre- 
spondent, who will find fuller particulars in Le 
Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights, 454; Halsted’s 
Kent; Lysons’s Devon; Lysons’s Environs of 
London ; Oliver's Exeter, 171; Reports on Devon- 
shire Charities, 1826; Nichols’s Collect. Top. et 
Gen., ¥. 341 ; and other authorities. 
Rosert Dymonp. 
Exeter. 


This gentleman was not the first but the fourth 
baronet. The title was conferred upon his grand- 
father, Sir John Elwill, Knt., of Exeter, by Queen 
Anne on August 25, 1709, and became extinct on 
the death of Sir John, the fourth baronet, March 1, 
1779 (London Magazine, 1779, p. 139), or March 1, 
1778, according to Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, 
He represented Guildford in the Parliaments 
elected 1747, 1754, and 1761. 

Epwarp Sotty. 

The fourth baronet, grandson of the first, who I 


think held some appointment under the county of 
Devon, mar. Selina, dau. of Peter Bathurst, Esq., 


and relict of the Earl of Ranelagh, but dying | 


s.p.m. March 1, 1778, the title became extinct. 

The arms borne by this family were: Erm., ona 

chev. eng., betw. three double-headed eagles displ. 

gu., each gorged with a ducal coronet or, as many 

annulets of the last. Joun Mactean. 
Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


A. H. will find all the information he asks for 
in Burke’s Extinct Baronetage. If he has not 
access to that work, I shall be glad to extract the 
article for him. E. A. Wuire, F.S.A. 

Old Elvet, Durham. 


Dr. Wartrs’s Psats §. viii. 409.)—In the 
Psalms as given in the large edition of Dr. Watts’s 
Works in six vols., “ with selections from his MSS. 
in 1753,” the fourth rendering of Psalm 1. is headed, 
“Toanewtune.” This carries back this peculiarity, 
which was at a later date omitted, to the fifteenth 
edition, 1748, the last during his life. 

JosiAn M.A. 


My copy is dated 1747, “ printed for I. Oswald, 
at the Rose and Crown, near the Mansion House, 
and J. Buckland, at the Buck in Paternoster Row, 
near St. Paul’s,” and in it appear the words, “ To 
a new tune,” to the rendering of Psalm lL. begin- 
ning, “ The Lord the Sov’reign sends his summons 
forth.” W. Puituirs. 


The words “toa new tune” and “to the old 
proper tune,” as given by M. D., under Psalm 1, 
from his twentieth edition, 1756, are not interpola- 
tions, for I find them exactly as quoted in my first 
edition of 1719. J. O. 


Epwarp Hype, Eart or Crarenpow (5 §, 
viii. 409.)—The most authentic thing about 
Clarendon is the Life he wrote of himself, as 
a continuation to his Hist. of the Rebellion. The 
best edition is that of 1875, 2 vols., 8vo., printed 
from the original MS. in the Bodleian. Then 
there is T. H. Lister’s work on the life and adminis- 
tration of the earl. Also there is 8. W. Singer's 
Correspondence of Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
and Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester. The Hon. 
Agar Ellis wrote an inquiry into his character, 
1827, and tried to prove him an unprincipled man 
of talent. The late Lord Clarendon was his de- 


scendant. He belonged to the Hydes of Dinton, 
Wilts. Notices of him occur in Burnet’s Hist. of 


his own Times, and in Evelyn and Pepys. 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Cvriovs Custom (5 §, viii. 446.)—A custom 
somewhat akin to that spoken of by Mr. E.T. 
Maxwett WALKER existed recently at Penzance, 
in Cornwall. In that town it was usual for the 


mayor and corporation, with the mace-bearers and 
constables in attendance, to go once a month in 
Mary’s Church. 
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ment of the first lesson all the constables went out 
of church to visit the licensed houses, to see that 
they were complying with the then law in closing 
during the period of divine service. Some time 
before the commencement of the sermon the con- 
stables returned to the church, so as to be in readi- 
ness to accompany his worship on his homeward 
journey. «The new licensing law has now done 
away with the actual necessity of this observance, 
and with an increase of the police force all the 
men are not required in the municipal procession. 
Gro. C. Boase. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


Rey. Wittiam Garyert (5 §. viii. 408.)—It 
is possible to explain that which puzzles Mr. 
GaRNETT. Matriculation is the admission to the 
university, not to the college, and the Rev. William 
Garnett may have had his name down for a time 
at Trinity, and yet never have matriculated. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


A William Garnett took his A.M. degree at 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, in 1797. Could this 
have been the above gentleman ? Sywt. 


Portrait oF Beatrice (5* §, viii. 407.) 
—Cav. Bertolotti, who has written on the Cenci 
family, is equally desirous with H. C. C. to dis- 
cover who was the painter of the portrait, and the 
earliest mention of it. Very curiously, however, 
he does not seem to be aware it was formerly in 
the Colonna Gallery, and he has published in 
Giornale di Erudizione Artistica, vol. v. fase. 9, 
10, Firenze, a catalogue of the pictures in the 
Barberini collection in 1623, where he thinks he 
has recognized the portrait under the title of a 
Madonna Egiziaca, by P. Veronese. When he 
becomes aware of his mistake, he will probably 
find and publish a list of the Colonna Gallery of 
the same date. I believe the earliest mention of 
Guido being employed in Rome is found on 
July 25, 1609, when he was paid four hundred 
scudi for some work done at the Vatican. 

K. H. B. 


In the collection of a relative of mine is a 
modern picture, painted by a Milanese artist, of 
considerable merit, though the subject is of the 
gloomiest kind—Beatrice Cenci after torture. She 
isabout to be immured in a cell, whilst two figures, 
habited like Familiars of the Inquisition, and 
whose faces are hidden by cowls, support her 
dender figure. Her countenance retains traces of 
great beauty, though racked by suffering. On 
one side stands an ecclesiastic with his hood 
thrown back, who has evidently been administering 
spiritual consolation to Beatrice Cenci, and at the 
door of the prison stands a man habited as a sol- 
tier of that period, with his hand on the key. The 


are about one-third the size of life. What its date 
may be I do not know ; but to my knowledge it 
has been in the possession of the present family 
more than thirty-five years. 
Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A Psevpo-Curistr (5 viii. 488.)—Beesley’s 
History of Banbury, p. 91, contains this sentence : 

“Tn 1219, according to Knyton, in a council of bishops 
held at Oxford, a blasphemous impostor, who had assumed 
the name and pretended to the wounds of Jesus, was 
condemned and was crucified at Adderbury.” 
This is probably another version of the circum- 
stance stated by Ep. D., although there is a 
difference of four years in the date, and Alderman- 
bury has been substituted for Adderbury, which 
is a large village seventeen miles north of Oxford, 
and nearly four miles south of Banbury. 

Witiiam 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Curistuas Service For THE GIFT OF A 
Manor (5 §, viii. 486.)—Peter le Brus gave 
Henry Percy the manor of Kildale, which became 
the principal residence of the Percys in Cleveland. 
It was from hence, doubtiess, and not from Pet- 
worth, that he would pay his Christmas visit to 
Skelton Castle, a short ride. Skelton Castle passed 
to the family of Fauconberg on a division of the 
Brus estates, a few years after this donation of 
Kildale. 

I heard from a venerable Westmoreland states- 
man, now deceased, a modern instance of a “ jocular 
tenure ” almost parallel. “ Fifty years ago I was 
great friends with Mounsey, that they called King 
of Patterdale. He offered to let me the fishing 
of Easedale Tarn. ‘ What rent?’ ‘ Five shillings.’ 
‘Too much.’ ‘What will you give?’ ‘Three 
halfpence.’ ‘Then you must come to Patterdale 
and pay it on a fixed day.” ‘And you must give 
me my dinner.’ So we agreed.” W. G. 


De Srurevitte Famiry (5" §. viii. 447.)—The 
Lattons of Chilton, co. Berks, derived their descent 
from this family—at least, according to Ashmole. 
Many of them were buried in the adjoining church 
of St. Michael, Blewbury, where a number of their 
brasses, including shields of arms, if not swept 
away by recent “ restoration,” still remain. These 
bear, among other quarterings, “Ermine, three 
cross-bows or,” by the name of “Sycheville.” 
Whether this may be a perversion of Stuteville I 
cannot say, but I have never been able to meet 
with any family of Sycheville or Sychevyle. 

Roysse. 


A list of Stutevilles (originally from Estoute- 
ville in Normandy), barons by tenure from the 
time of the Conquest, is given in Nicolas’s Synopsis 
of the Peerage of England, and the account includes 


picture is of considerable size, and the figures in it 


Nicholas, brother and heir of Robert de Stuteville, 
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the fifth baron, who died in 1205, 8.p. A family 
of Stutevilles, or Stotevilles, was seated at an early 
period at Dalham in Suffolk, and there continued 
for many generations. The pedigree is extant, 
and their arms are said to have been: Per pale 
arg. and sab., a saltire engr. ermines and erm. 
Crest : Paly of six, erm. and ermines, disposed 
feather-wise. Other grants of arms, differing 
entirely from the above, were made to the Stute- 
villes of Devon, Somerset, and Essex. For further 
particulars it might be well to refer to Add, MS. 
17,732, Brit. Mus. Collection, and to Chart. Cat. 
v. iil. Wa. UNDERNILL. 
66, Lausanne Road, Peckham. 


The crest of this family is a camel’s head couped 
proper. H1RoONDELLE. 


Tue Extinct Imperiat ConstTaNnTINIAN ORDER 
oF Sr. Geonrce (5" §. viii. 349.)—In M. Maigne’s 
Abrigé thodique de la Science des Armotries 
(Paris, 1860, p. 319) is the following, under the 
head of orders of the Two Sicilies :— 
ou de Constantin, appelé 
pour le distinguer 
au duche de 


«3° Ordre Constantinien, 
aussi Constantinien des Deux Siciles, 
dun ordre du méme nom qui ap — ont 
Parme.—Créé, A ce que l'on croit, le , 1699, par 
Jean-Francois se, duc de Purme: pls ieurs ¢cri- 
vains lui donnent, il est vrai, une origine plus ancienne, 
ils se gardent bien d’en fournir la preuve. En 
Don Carlos, duc de Parme, Gtant devenu roi de 
Naples, incorpora cet ordre & ceux du royaume, et en 
renouvela les statuts en 175%; 3 1816, 


mais, le 23 ao/it, 
Varchiduchesse Marie-Louise d’Autriche, ex-impératrice 
des Francais et duchesse de Parme, le rétablit pour ses 
états, et, pour éviter toute discussion au sujet de la pro- 
pricté de la grande maitrise, les deux maisons souve- 
raines de Naples et de Parme convinrent de conférer 
concurrément les insignes de l'ordre, qui n’'admet, sauf 
quelques exceptions, que des membres de la noblesse 
“Cinq classes: Ecuyers, Fr Chevaliers 

du mérite, Chevaliers de justice, Chevaliers grand-croix. 

* Ruban rouge. 

‘Les Chevaliers portent la croix a la boutonnicre ; 
les grands-croix, en echarpe avec plaque.” 


HiRONDELLE. 


res servants, 


” S. viii. 226, 298, 478.) —Cock tur- 
keys in their second year and onwards are very 
generally called stags in Norfolk. N—». 


Sirversmitus’ Work S. viii. 369.)—I have 
bound up, under the title of Pugin’s Designs of 
the Fiftec nth and Sirteenth nturt 8, published 
by Ackerman & Co., London, April 4, 1836, two 
parts on the subject, the first part being generally 
Designs for Gold and Silver Smiths, &c., the second 
part, Designs for Church Plate. It is very likely 
that Mr. B. Quaritch, the London bookseller, 
would inform Z. whether these treatises can be 


* “ L’ordre de Constantin est dé<igné, dans les anciens 

auteurs, sous les noms de: Ordre des angéliques, Ordre 

des chevaliers dorés, Ordre des angéliques ‘dorés sous 
. invocation de saint George, Milice Constantine de 
Suint-George.” 


had separately, and also give him further informa- 
tion on such Designs. F. S. 


Tue “De Iniratione Curist1” viii. 
489.)—I have a copy which corresponds exactly 
with that which Mr. Krers describes, except that 
the first book wants the engraving of Simeon in 
adoration. This has no doubt been torn out, as 
each of the other three books has its engraving. 
On the other hand, there is opposite the title-page 
an engraving of an angel standing by a cross, on 
the top of which is a crown. The title-page itself 
runs :— 

“Thome a Kempis | Canonici Regularis | Ordinis §. 
Augustini | De | Imitatione | Christi | Libri Quatuor. 
Editio Nova, Figuris | Illustrata. | Colonia | Sumptibus 
Balthasaris | ab Egmond, 1711.” 

Henry A. Bricurt. 

Grecory CLEMENTS, THE Reercrwe viii. 
228, 353.)— 

“ Gregory Clements is hardly worth mentioning. He 
was at first a merchant, but, failing in that, he sought to 
thrive by a new trade in bishops’ lands, wherein he got 
a considerable estate. He was turned out of the a 
Parliament for lying with his maid at Greenwich, but 
was taken in again when they were restored after Oliver’ 
interruption. His guilty conscience and his ignorance 
would not suffer him to make any plea at the Bar or any 
speech or prayer at the gallows.” — The Indictment, 
of Twenty-Nine Regicides, &e., preface, p. ix, London, 
for the Booksellers in Town and C yuntry, 173%. 

W. 


Leytanps oF Lanxcasnire (5'" §. viii. 468.)— 
There is a pedigree of Leyland of the Grange, 
Hindley, in Foster's Lancashire Pedigrees, pub- 
lished in 1873. Cc. J. E. 
jth S. viii. 
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QUOTATIONS 


ignotum pro magnifico est.” 
This occurs in the Vita Agricole of Tacitus, cap. xxx 
He puts it into the mouth of Galgacus, the British gene- 
ral, in the speech to his soldiers before the last fatal 
battle at the ees mpian Hills: “ Nos terrarum ac liber- 
tatis extremos, recessus ipse ve sinus famz in hane diem 
defendit, nunc terminus Britanniz patet, omne 
ignotum pro magnifico est. BR 


This occurs in Tacitus, Jul. Agric. Vit., ce. xxx. Taci- 
tus else where uses a similar expression. /héd., c. XX¥, 
there is, “ Ad manus et arma conversi Caledoniam inco- 
lentes populi, paratu magno, majore fama, uti mos est 
de ignotis”; and in Ann. iv. 23, “Sed missis levibus 
copiis qu ex longinquo in majus audiebantur.” He 
had been — d by Thucydides, who, in the — 
of Nicias, vi. 11,4, has, rad yap 
iopev a, kai Ta weipav 
Ep. MARrsHatt. 


“ Pity is akin to love.” 


Dryden has: this thought expressed in his ode, Ale 


ander’s Feast, 96 :— 
“’*Twas but a kindred sound to move, 
For pity melts the mind to love.” 
But was Dryden the author of the thought, or had it 
grown into a proverb in his day ! E. A. D. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Shenstone says :— 
“T have heard her with sweetness unfold 
How that pity was due to a dove; 
That it ever attended the bold, 
And she called it the sister of love.” 
Wa. 
Southern’s Orooxoko, Act ii. sc. 1. See “N. & 
1* 8. viii. 89, & 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 
Scholee Academice. Some Account of the Studies of the 
English Universities in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Christopher Wordsworth, M.A. (Cambridge, Deighton, 
Bell & Co.) 
THE one only fault to be found with this interesting 
volume lies in the circumstance that it is not in the 
same form as the author's former work, in two vols., 
Social Lift in the English Universities ia the Eighteenth 
Century. This premised, nothing but praise remains. 
The present volume is not only more important than its 
predecessors, but it is, what one would hardly expect, much 
more amusing. We have here, in full detail, “the history 
and method of the old Cambridge test and examination 
for the first degree in arts, and of mathematics... A place 
is given to the tririals (grammar, logic, and rhetoric), 
which under the more ancient régime led the under- 
graduate in his four years’ march. Classics and moral 
philosophy (the subsidiary studies of the old Tripos) close 
this portion of the work.” This accurately describes 
the serious history recounted by Mr. Wordsworth. The 
reader of it will perhaps be surprised to find how much 
constantly hard and important work was successfully 
got through in what some have thought an easy and 
rather idle era. We must add in all fairness that there 
is many a humorous trait flashing across these scholarly 
pages about scholars. Richard Porson and the good 
work he did are fully recorded, with all honour, in the 
Scholae Academice. 


The Invention of Printing. A Collection of Facts and 
Opinions descriptive of Early Prints and Playing 
Cards; the Block Books of the Fifteenth Century ; 
the Legend of Lourens Janzoon Coster of Harlem ; 
and the Work of John Gutenberg and his Associates. 
Illustrated with Fac-similes of Early Types, by Theo. L. 
de Vinne. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tue above title-page cor cisely describes the contents of 
this beautiful volume. By the words “ second edition,’ 
on the same page, we see that the work has been appre- 
ciated by the public. It is one which undoes a good 
deal of imaginative history as to the invention and pro- 
gress of the art; at the same time it contains new and 
attractive details, attractively narrated. We hope the 
second edition may be as successful as the first. 


Note-Book of Sir John Northeote, some time M.P. for 
Ashburto; , and afterwards Jor the County Devon 
containing Memoranda of Proceedings in the House 
of Commons during the First Session of the Long 
Parliament, 1640. From the MS. Original in the 
Possession of the tight Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Part., M.P. Transcrit ed and Edited, with a Memoir, 
by A. H. A. Hamilton. (Murray.) 

Ix the well-told sketch of the life of the above Devonshire 

gentleman, Mr. Hamilton says that, though Sir John 

Northcote’s name is not to be found in biographical 

dictionaries among those of the busy politicians of his 

time, he was nevertheless a man of mark. Brief as the 
entries in the note-book are, they show that he who 
made them was a man of ready observation, and not 


without foresight. The volume will have an honourable 
place among the chronicles of the same period. 


Witn the new year Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin 
have commenced the issue of two new serials, Science for 
All, illustrated, and an illustrated History of the Russo- 
rhish War. 

CoMMEMORATION oF City WortHtEes.—A memorial 
window, in memory of Bishop Pearson, Bishop Walton, 
and Thomas Fuller, was unveiled on the lst inst. in the 
church of St. Martin, Eastcheap. The window is in the 
Renaissance style, and at its base is the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

“In D. O. M. gloriam, et in record itionem 
THOME FULLER 
Sacre Theologiz Professoris 
Qui Anglorum laude dignorum vitas depinxit 
Ecclesiw Britannicx annales composuit, 
JOANNIS PEARSON 
Episcopi Cestriensis 
Qui Fidem Catholicam interpretationeluculenta explicuit, 
BRIANI WALTON 
Episcopi Cestriensis 

Qui compluribus linguis divinas scripturas edidit. 

Discrimina donorum, idem spiritus.—1 Cor. xii, 4,” 
The inscription was written by Archdeacon Hessey. 

Tue City Gares.—-While Temple Bar is in course of 
destruction, the following paragraph may havea certain 
interest for some of the readers of “N. & Q.” :—“* As 
the reign of George II. drew toa close, in the autumn 
of 1760, a change came over the City of London, which, 
to many, indicated a new era; namely, the destruction of 
their City Gates, in the preservation of which timid 
Whigs saw safety from the assaults of Jac bites. Reap 
announced the fate of those imaginary defences in the 


‘ Journal’ of August 2nd: ‘On Wednesday the materials 
of the three following City Gates were sold before the 
Committee of Lands to Mr. Blagden, a carpenter in Cole- 
man Street; namely, Aldgate for 157/. 10s., Cripplegate 
for 91/., and Ludgate for 143/. The purchaser is to begin 
to pull down the two first on the first day of September, 
and Ludgate on the 4th of August, and is to clear away 
all the rubbish, &c., in two months from these days.’”— 
London in the Jacobite Times (Bentley & Son, 2 vois.), 


Wa. Gopparn’s “Satyricatn Dratocve.”—] am re- 
printing, for subscribers only, the three very rare works 
of this outspoken satirist of the Jacobite times. The 
only copy of his Sutyricall Dialogue that I can get at 
has had its head-lines cut off by one of those binders 
who have done so much to mangle the book-treasures of 
antiquity. Another copy of the book was sold at Mr. 
Corser’s sale. Messrs. Sotheby kindly tell me that it 
was bought by Lilly, but was not in his sale. Can any 
“N. & Q.” man tell me to whom Lilly sold his Corser 
copy (twas xot to Mr. Huth), or where it is now, or 
where any other copy is! I want a transcript of the 
head-lines, and am keeping back my proofs for them. 
The Mastif Whelp and Neaste of Waspes are already 
printed. J. FURNIVALL 
3, St. George’s Square, N.W. 

Mary Rontnsoy’s Grave at Wrxpsor. —Will you 
inform me where I can find a copy of the inscription on 
Mary Robinson's grave at Old Wind The writing on 
the tomb is so much effaced that it is impossible to read 
it. I lave found a copy of the verses on the t mb, which 
are given in Mrs. Robinson’s Memoirs. by her daughter, 
but | cannot come across the prose epitaph, which gives 
dates of her birth, death, Ke. The tomb is now being 
restored, and any of your readers who would supply the 


information would confer a great favour. G. 
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Tue Atheneum is in its jubilee year. The first 
number was published on Wednesday, January 2, 1828, 
the editor being Mr. Silk Buckingham, who shared the 
proprietorship with Mr. Colburn, the publisher. Among 
succeeding editors were Mr. John Sterling, Mr. Dilke 
(editor and proprietor), Mr. T. K. Hervey, and Mr. W. 
Hepworth Dixon. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS GENERALLY.—We have over and 
over again cases in which subjects are proposed to be 
mooted that have been the text of long and almost 
exhaustive discussion in the earlier volumes of “ N. & Q.” 
Our readers will therefore forgive us if we urge upon 
them the duty of searching the back indexes of “ N. & Q.” 
Lefore ventilating their questions in its current columns, 
as then they would write with the latest information on 
the subject which interests them. 

viii. 468.)—Mr. Epwarp 


Sikes anp Sykes 
Srxes (14, Belmont Terrace, Huddersfield) writes :—“ I 
shall be most happy to give your correspondent infor- 
mation to the best of my knowledge on his writing tome 
at my address. Our family have been in Huddersfield 
for a long time.” Mr. G. W. Tomirnson (24, Queen 
Street, Huddersfield) writes to the same effect, and adds, 
‘from the nature of the reply it would be better to do it 
direct.” 

West Inptan Pepicrers.—Capt. Forte (7, The 
Paragon, Clifton, Bristol) writes :—‘‘ If your correspon- 
dent (5t S, viii. 400) will communicate with me I shall 
be able to refer him to a gentleman who is greatly in- 
terested in this subject, and has also in his possession a 
large number of pedigrees, dating from the seventeenth 
century.” 

Mr. H. (Bray, Ireland) writes:—“TI pasted 
a collection of book-plates in the first instance on sheets 
of paper of a uniform size, arranging them in alphabetical 
order, and kept the collection in a portfolio. As 
purpose having the sheets bound together in book form, 
may I ask is this arrangement the best, or should I class 
the collection in order of precedence, from Duke to 
Esquire, with index at end?” 

N. C. (Chelmsford.)—A Latin dictionary would answer 
the first query. To the second, we reply that Apsley 
House and old St. George’s Hospital were originally of 
red brick. For the third, see any cookery book. The 
others could be answered by any intelligent child. 

W. G. B. (Glasgow.)— Many thanks for the courtesy in 
letter marked “ private.” Absence from town prevented 
us from profiting by it. 


very much obliged a copy of the pedigree 
which he has kindly pre send, 
S. L.—We should at the Irish name Morrow is 
fo 


lishly English-shaped form of the purely Irish 
Morrouoh 


t. B. P. and W. H. B.—Letters forwarded. 
E. C. B.— Received. 


Tuvs for 
posed to 


NOTICE. 


ns shoul 


be addre:sed to “ The 


Editoria! Communicat 


Editor of ‘ Notes and 
Business Letters to “The | sher 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


SUDELEY CASTLE. 


Now Ready, with 120 Portraits, Plates, and Woodcuts, 
4to. 42. 


ANNALS OF WINCHCOMBE AND 
SUDELEY. 


By EMMA DENT. 


** Few residences can boast a greater antiquity, or have wit 
nessed more striking changes, than Castie, & 
mansum, or manor-house, before the Conquest, a baronigl 
castle in the time of Stephen, then alternately going to decay, 
or rising into additional magnificence, with stately towers 
overlook the vale—again suffering from neglect, and once morg 
right royally restored and beautitied to receive the widowed 
Queen as Seymour’s Brice, with all her lordly retinue.” 

PREFACE. 


“ This is a thoroughly pleasant book, delightful to read and beautis 
ful to look upon, with its large, clearly printed pages and variety 
well-executed illustrations. One chief pleasure of reading Mim 
Dent's book is the variety of social matters which are touched up 
and illustrated.”"— Atheneum. 

“ A production of some interest in its class, in regard to the feeling 
and imtent under which the book has been brought out. It is the 
attempt of the lady of the household who now holds Sudeley Castle ts 
give an account, as full and connected as possible, of the past history 
of the Manor and its neichbourhood....Apparently no pains have 
been spared in making it, in a literary and archwological point of 
view, as complete as possible, by researches wherever any informatio 
could be gleaned, and by the addition of numerous and mostly wek 
executed illustrations of the buildings and other remains connected 
with the history; while the appearance of the book is such as to make 
it an attarctive addition to any library or drawing-room table.” 

Builder. 

“ We are greatly indebted to the taste and zeal of the author of thi 
interesting book, who seems to have pressed into her service the skik 
ful aid of clever, and in some cases kindred, photographie artists agg 
draughtsmen, and has illustrated her pages with thousands of curiogg 
relics worthy of preservation. Not the least valuable part of her ob 
lections is that which consists in charters and other like doenmenty 
and in records of such customs as the Winchcombe curfew, ti 
whipping-post, and the ducking-stool."—Suturday Review. 

“This volume is interesting as the fruit of a labour of love, @& 
which evidently much time and pains have been bestowed in the ee 
deavour to preserve some of ‘the thousand histor sociations with 


which Sudeley Castle abounds.’ To such labour we constantly ow 
works, which neither simple delight in bistorical research nor mee 
oommercial enterprise would ever supply; aod the spirit which aa 


mates it always gives to its results a certain charm of graceful and 
affectionate sympathy. entirely independent of their intrinsic lite 
rary value. We wish that for every building or locality of histor’ 
interest—every castle and monor-house, every cathedral and abbey= 
some one would be found to do what Mrs. Dent has done for Winch 
combe and Sudeley.”"—Guerdian, 

“These ‘Annals of Winchcombe’ will be preserved with some 
pleasure by the antiquary, and, owing to its many illustrations, aay 
take its place amongst ornamental works.”"—Mornung Post. 

“ The industry displayed in Mrs. Dent's works is immense ; and tht 
volume will give her a highly honourable place among local B® 
torians. In its varied details it addresses itseif to general readers a 
well as to the antiquary and the artist. Nothing seems to haw 
escaped Mrs. Dent's notice. The story of Sudeley itself is excellently 
told, and will find a sympathizer in every reader Not i Queries 

**Mrs. Dent has given us a beautiful book of more than 390 pagey 
wherein she relates all the vicissitudes which during the period @ 
more than a thousand years have befallen Winchcombe and Sudelef 
Castle.”— The Rock. 

“Mrs. Dent pursues the history of Winchcombe and the Castl 
Sudeley from the earliest times downards with great variety 
wealth of illustration. The volume is one of both local and genera 
interest. and the author has executed her task in a manner high 
creditable. She has spared no pains to arrive at the most accural® 
information with regard to ner own neighbourhood, em@ 


and minut 
the many historie:| personages who were Lrouzlt into connexion wit 
the Castle.”— Table!. 
Sudeley, a deeayed borough 
. form the subject of an exeeel 
al topograp! written without @e 
z to such books, and ilustraies 
views of every object of interam 
il well repay perusal, 


ie mort amusing books @ 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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